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THE REVIVAL OF HORSE BREEDING 


No one will gainsay the statement that during a number of 
years, culminating in the early ’90’s, horse breeding was followed to 
an extent not warranted by conditions. Not everyone, however, is 
willing to quite admit there is at least a beginning of the end of the 
depression, and that the time is now at hand to once more pay atten- 
tion to breeding for market, especially the better class of draft and 
M. W. Dunham of Oakland farm, Wayne, Ill, is one 
of the successful breeders who has faith in the future of the indus- 
try, and believes that those who are now engaged in collecting fine 
breeding studs of both draft and coach horses will eventually realize 


coach horses. 


satisfactory returns. In 
common with other well- 
informed horsemen, in- 
cluding dealers in our 
large cities, he believes 
that well-formed, heavy 
draft horses, and stylish 
coachers of symmetrical 
build and plenty of en- 
durance and action, are 
going to be the high- 
priced horses of the 
future. The testimony 
of those actively engaged 
in the horse market is to 
the effect that the best 
types of draft animals 
are even now difficult to 
find. There is also a sug- 
gestion of a revival of 
the industry abroad in 
our article on heavy 
horses published March 
28. The comparatively 
excellent showing in 
exports of horses from 
this country has been 
fully dwelt upon in these 
pages in the recent past, 
and dealers continue to 
insist that there is always 
a demand for a greater 
number of high - class 
coachers than are availa- 
ble. Out of about 25,000 
animals sold by one 
Chicago dealer last year, 
800 coach horses com- 
manded an average price 
of $350 each, and accord- 
ing to this and many 
other salesmen, there is 
a steady demand for the 
best type of heavy draft 
horses, with the Perche- 
ron a leading favorite. 


The average quality of the horses sent to market is generally 
reported much poorer than formerly, indicating that the supply of 
desirable animals is growing less. Farmers, especially throughout 
all the central and western states, have for months shown a dispo- 
sition to sell mares which should be kept at home for breeding pur- 
poses. Mr Dunham, who has long made a specialty of Percherons, 
and now has at the head of his stock farm the famous black stallion 
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in good condition, this stallion weighed 
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No. 15 


Introuvable, illustrated herewith, is a stanch advocate of this 
favorite breed. This handsome animal, imported from France by 
Mr Dunham in 1892, was bred by M. Poussain, Nogent-le-Rotrou, 
and is now making an excellent record. When four years old, and 
2250 Ibs, leading his class at 
the Columbian and gaining the championship. He is justly de- 
scribed as a big-bodied and targe-boned animal, projected on a 
gigantic scale, and yet full of the qualities needed for sires. 














INTROUVABLE, THE PERCHERON CHAMPION 


Intreuvable 16,875 (24,146), recorded in the Percheron stud books of both France and 
America, has an excellent pedigree, running back a long distance. He is officially described 
as follows Black; weight, 2250 lbs; foaled May 6, 1889; imported 1892; bred by M. Poussain, 
Nogent-le-Rotrou, Eure-et-Loir; got by Seducteur 8850 (7057); dam, Rosalie (1839) by Brilliant 
1271 (755); 2d dam, Margot ( 8282) by Favori I (711); 3d dam, Chaton (1578) by Sansonnet (1604); 4th 
dam, Rosette by Cheri. Introuvable is owned by M. W. Dunham of Wayne, Il, probably the 
best-known breeder of draft and coach horses in the west, and one who has long been a promi- 
nent prize winner at all horse shows at Chicago and elsewhere, attracting great attention. 








ASPARAGUS NOTES 


Concluding the admirable and exhaustive article on this 
important money crop, begun last week, we would add that the 


hird year from setting, 
the beds will have be- 
come well established, 
and will be sure to give 
a good crop if the land 
has been properly pre- 
pared and is in good 
condition. Beds should 
never be cut after 
June 20 at the north, as 
it injures the crop for the 
next year. It is cus- 
tomary to sow broadcast 
every spring, after the 
beds are well established, 
1000 lbs muriate of pot- 
ash with 300 Ibs nitrate of 
soda per acre, or two tons 
of unleached wood ashes 
with the nitrate. Instead 
of these, some use a ton 
of high-grade fertilizer. 
The great object is to 
have the soil full of 
plant food that will be 
quickly available, for the 
crop must grow rapidly 
to be large, crisp and 
plenteous. Beds thus set 
and treated are expected 
to improve until 12 or 15 
years old, and will con- 
tinue to yield excellent 
crops for many years. 
Excessive and late cut- 
ting, or weeds and neg- 
lect, may cause it to run 
out to such an extent as 
to be of little profit, but 
asparagus is a hard 
plant to kill outright. In 
the south, asparagus cul- 
ture is on the increase, 
as it can be got into the 
northern markets early, 
ahead of the native crop. 


Culture is much the same there, but cottonhull ashes are preferred 
as the source of potash, and bone meal is still used. Plants may be 
set in the fall, or from the opening of spring until March or April, 
according to latitude. The heavy first manuring and topdressing 
common in New Jersey, on Long Island, and in New England, is 
unknown at the south. An increasing demand for this profitable 
crop can be worked up in many smaller markets and towns. 
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BEST VARIETIES AND METHODS OF GROWING CORN FOR THE SILO 


(We have received a gratifying response to our recent request for the 
experience of those who have used or discarded silos. The testimony is 
almost overwhelmingly in favor of the silo system. It enables a farmer, 
upon light soil that will not produce hay or roots, to obtain an immense 
mass of corn fodder at small expense. Even in dry seasons this can be done 
with frequent cultivations. If this fodder is properly planted and culti- 
vated, and cut at the right time, when properly matured, and then put into 
a well-constructed silo, it makes the best possible succulent feed. It is 
variously estimated that from three to five tons of such silage is tully equal 
in feeding value and actual results to a ton of the best hay that can be 
grown. The yield of corn is from 10 to 25 tons per acre. Some of the stories 
our correspondents tell of the manner in which they have more than 
doubied their herds without increased expense for feed, or the profits they 
have made in selling hay because they are able to feed their own stock 
with silage, would hardly be believed by those who have not had practical 
experience with the silo system. We invite further reports on the subject, 
especially best methods of growing crops and of constructing and filling 
silos, upon which there is evidently much need of information. We will be 
pleased also to answer any inquiries on this as upon other subjeots.] 


The importance of growing the right kind of corn for the silo 
and in the right way, is receiving increased attention. In a general 
way, it may be said that our correspondents—farmers who raise 
from 10 to 50 acres or more of corn for the silo—recommend plant- 
ing the variety which does best in the farmer’s locality, sowing it 
in rows three to four feet apart, and running north and south if 
possible, so as to admit freely of sunshine and air, both of which 
are quite as important in securing a large growth as moisture or 
manure. The old method of broadcasting fodder corn has long 
since been discarded, though many still sow thickly in rows; but 
those who get the largest yields per acre are careful to have the 
stalks of the larger varieties from six to even twelve inches apart in 
the row, and this plan yields about the same amount of matured 
ears as if planted the usual way for grain, and the fodder is of far 
better quality than when grown so thick and shady. We advise 
farmers to experiment in a limited way with several varieties; also 
with rows at varying widths, and stalks at different distances in 
the rows. Some still grow silo corn in hills, or two kernels together, 
but by far the majority report having discarded that, and grow 
single stalks in the drills. 

Subject to the above general rule, Leaming corn is preferred by 
the greatest numbers of reporters in the eastern, middle and central 
states, because it is very prolific, matures early, and ears well. It 
is seeded in rows three to 3 feet apart, one kernel 
every four, six, eight or ten inches, according to the farmer’s 
notion, while some prefer two kernels every twelve inches. Some 
farmers maintain that the special variety is not of so much conse- 
quence provided it is a rank grower and ears moderately well. 
Others make the distinction that it should be a kind that will keep 
green at the bottom longest, and believe that this is quite as impor- 
tant for feeding value as the number of ears. The large Southern 
White ensilage corn is not so much planted as in former years, 
especially in more northern latitudes, where it does not always 
mature before frosts come. Some farmers practice growing a 
number of the medium-sized kinds, believing that they furnish 
more nutriment per acre, with less bulk to handle, than the larger 
varieties. In a few cases, different kinds are planted separately and 
mixed as put into the silo—Northern yellow dent, Red Cob, Sheep- 
tooth, Sanford and Longfellow being favorites with such farmers. 
Chester County Mammoth, especially from Delaware-grown seed, 
stalks six to twelve inches, in rows three feet apart, is popular in 
some sections, and Egyptian sweet corn, or any of the regular sweet 
corn varieties, have their advocates. The Eureka ensilage corn will 
be planted more liberally than ever this year in sections where a 
large growth can be expected to mature before frost. E. F. Thayer 
of Westboro, Mass, says it ‘‘made a growth nearly 23 feet high, 
with three perfect ears on a good many of the stalks, and the ensi- 
lage is as good as if not better than common field corn, or even the 
Evergreen sweet corn, while the amount raised on an acre is nearly 
treble that of the smaller kinds.” Another farmer who prefers 
‘*Eureka also raised Longfellow, plucking the best of the ears before 
cutting the stover to dry and cure it. This stover mixed with the 
Eureka ensilage has given us a result which we intend to profit by 
another year; it is planted in rows three to three and one-half feet, 
with one kernel every six to ten inches.” The common yellow corn 
is sown thickly in rows by some, while flint is preferred by others. 
In Vermont and colder latitudes, Sanford is the popular variety for 
silo purposes, as well as for grain growing alone. Red Cob received 
many votes all over the country, while the Sheeptooth corn of York 
state is spreading both east and west, because ‘‘if leaves out well and 
gives more ears per acre than any other variety, and stands drouth 
better, but the rows need to be fully four feet apart;”’ some plant 
four to six kernels to the foot, while others have from six to ten 
inches between the single stalks. Breck’s Boston Market ensilage 


corn, Sibley’s Pride of the North, Rural Thoroughbred white flint, 
and a number of less known kinds are also mentioned... Some careful 
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feeders find that the grain of flint corn ensilage is much of it 
undigested by cows, while sweet corn may be used freely without 
this result. 

Much emphasis is laid upon the necessity of having the 
soil in fine tilth. There is little danger of plowing too deeply, while 
it is impossible to harrow it too much. The manure or fertilizer 
shoula always be broadcasted and harrowed in. The great root 
development of this crop necessary to promote its enormous and 
rapid growth, makes it imperative that the soil should be put in fing 
mechanical condition; nor is there danger of putting on too much 
plant food. Experience shows, however, that where reasonably 
strong land was well dressed with stable manure last year, it is not 
necessary to apply nitrogen to any extent in order to secure a good 
growth of ensilage corn this season, but it must have plenty of 
potash and phosphoric acid, preferably in the form of muriate of 
potash or unleached ashes, to furnish potash, and acid phosphate or 
dissolved bone to supply phosphoric acid in an available form. It 
will not do to risk slow-acting or unavailable forms of these 
elements on a quick-growing crop like ensilage corn. 

While corn is the great standby for silage, and where it thriveg 
produces more food per acre than any other crop, it is of course a 
starchy or carbonaceous food, that has to be balanced up with grain 
or more nitrogenous food to make a well-balanced ration. For thig 
purpose, silage made of clover, alfalfa, soy beans, vetch or peas- 
and-oats is advised, because these crops are so rich in nitrogen or 
protein that one part of such silage to two parts of corn silage 
makes a well-balanced feed for a cow. On a well-prepared and rich 
seed bed sow per acre, as early as the land can be worked, 1} 
bushels of vetch to a bushel of oats, or Canada field peas two bushels 
with one bushei of oats; about corn planting time, medium green 
soy beans may be sown in drills 24 feet apart, at the rate of 1} bushels 
per acre, and a week or ten days later sow the clay variety of cow- 
peas in the same manner. <A farmer on light land reports corn 
silage, in quantity and feeding value, worth $25 per acre more 
than the best crop of peas-and-oats he can get. 





SILAGE FOR SUMMER FEEDING 
0. J. VINE, OHIO 

The Southern White or ensilage corn is preferred by many on 
account of its enormous growth. It should be plauted as early in 
spring as the danger of frost is past, in order to enable it to mature 
more perfectly. It can be planted similar to any other field corn, 
and should have the same cultivation. It has been demonstrated 
that silage is often as good for summer feeding as for winter. I 
mean to experiment this summer on making ensilage from rye for 
snmmer use. The rye will be cut about May 10 or 20, and the 
ground planted to corn for winter silage. Last year I cut a field of 
clover early for bay and immediately prepared and planted the 
field to corn. After the corn was removed in the fall, the ground 
was cultivated (never plowed) and sown to the rye, which will be 
siloed in May. This might be calied intensive farming with a ven- 
geance, but farmers must practice something like it if they wish to 
succeed at present low prices. 

It is necessary to plant an early variety of corn if planted late. 
I have planted as late as July 8, in northern Ohio, with good suc- 
cess. Last year it was planted the last week in June. Although 
caught by an unusually early frost, the corn made very good ensi- 
It had been planted in drills about twice as thick as ordinary 
It developed a great many ears, some of which were 
One advantage in late planting is the ease with 
which it is kept clean. It does not require more than half the 
labor than when planted six or eight weeks earlier. After the corn 
is removed the ground requires but little preparation before seeding 
torye. One thorough working with a spring-tooth harrow or cul- 
tivator, followed by a smoothing harrow, is all that is required. 
I have sown rye as late as Oct: 15, with good results. It was as 
rank as could be desired, some being lodged. But in order to bear 
such continued cropping the land must be rich or highly manured. 


z 


It certainly will not pay to waste time and labor on poor soil. 


lage. 
field corn. 
well matured. 





Why Artichokes Do Not Mature.—The statement that artichokes 
will not mature if thickly planted, probably explains my failure 
last year. I planted in rows three feet apart, and six to eight 
inches apart in the row. The top made a heavy growth, but there 
were no tubers. In 1894 I planted in rows four feet apart and 12 to 
16 inches apart in rows. The fodder crop was lighter than in "95, 
but a fine crop of tubers was raised.—jF. Holm, Shannon Co, Mo. 


To Prevent Hog Cholera, burn a pile of corncobs to charcoal,, 
add a feed of shelled corn and let it get well parched, sprinkle with 
salt, cool with water, scatter, and let the hogs eat it.—[D. T. Owen. 
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ad _TURKEYS IS CONTAGIOUS suspicious breeding stock. The droppings from all roosting places 


—— should be frequently and thoroughly collected, and the place well 


For more than 15 years there has been great loss among dusted with air-slaked lime. If the disease is known to exist in the 
turkeys raised in southern New England, from a supposed contagi- flock, sprinkle the premises liberally with a mixture of crude car- 


ous disease known as “blackhead.” 


turkey raising on many farms, and 
Public attention 


Bulletin 8 from 


5, just issued 


contagious. Not 


confined to the 





the middle and 


western states, 


while the losses 
turkey growers 
source alone are 





by Prof Cushman of the Rhode Island experi- slaked lime, and mixed with several 
ment station, in the summer of 1893. The mat- times their bulk of muck or loam 
ter was closely followed at that institution until to absorb the ammonia that would 
the work was taken by the United States bureau otherwise escape, and thus become 
of animal industry. A report on it appeared in a valuable fertilizer. Turkeys 


and described the disease, 
and indicated that it might 
be infectious. Circular No 


Moore, chief of the bureau 
of animal pathology, gives 
later results, showing con- 
clusively that blackhead is 


true, but instead of being 
land coast, certain flocks in 


states are affected. The dis- 
ease has extended into the 
hough not 
yet found in the south, 


Evidence accumulates that 
the entire northern third of 
the country is sprinkled 
with infected districts. The 
disease is usually accompa- 
nied by.a diarrheal dis- 
charge from the bowels, 
while the head turns dark 
or purple. It attacks young out as often as 


It has entirely prevented bolic acid one-half gallon and crude sulphuric acid one-half gallon, 
has caused great destruction. to which 20 gallons of water is added. The droppings collected 
was first directed to thisdisease may be dusted thoroughly with air- 


that bureau, which illustrated should not be fed on the same spot 
of ground day 
after day, but as 
far as possible in a 
new place every 
day, that the dan- 
ger of infection 
through the food 
and droppings may 
be lessened. Dr 
Movre’s circular 
suggests that those 
who have recently 


by V. A. 


only is this 





New Eng- nk 


had this diesace { One czeum from Fig 1, slit open 
1ad this diseas€ MN ty show thickened mucous mem- 


their flocks should _ brane. 

dispose of their old turkeys and begin new by 
hatching turkey eggs under hens, or with turkeys 
obtained from non-infected districts, ‘‘preferably 


western 





of eastern from the south, as this disease is not known to 
from this exist there.” 
very large. oa 


How to Compost and Use Hen Manure.—G. H. 
Chesley keeps about 300 hens, suitably housed, 


and has a tight , platform under 
the roosts which he keeps covered 
with an absorb- ent of thoroughly 


earth or muck 
particle of drop- 
roosts. He cleans 
necessary and 


dry and fine 
to catch every 
pings from the 





FIG 2. DISEASED C-ECA 





FIG 1. CARICA turkeys at all ages, and puts it in a dry place, and re- 
Of healthy turkey gradually develops. More of turkey, thickened, enlarged and ulcer- plenishes the dry absorbent, con- 
= x ated in “blackhead” disease. : . P 
cePhonpnggs tube turkeys succumb to the tinuing this through the year. 
tines gg Neyo trouble in the latter part of July and early in Before planting, the manure is FIG 5. thoroughly pul- 
. a . A“ / ( h »yroac! We) wer 27", “eri ze r Ss € ing it on the The other ca- b rn oor 
the two wingseom- August, and at the approach of cold weathe: verized by spreading samt tie’. floor and 


prise the blind gut than at any other time. The affected birds sprinkling it with enough water cytecrosswise to tO Cause it to 


nines seem able to hold out against it during warm, swell and crumble. It is then show thicken- worked thor- 
dry weather, but they quickly succumb in wet, stormy weather. oughly with the tool most suitable '*- until very fine, 
The turkeys dying from ‘‘blackhead” almost invariably have adis- the finer the better, and enough more fine dry earth or muck is 
ease of the liver and a part of the intestine. The turkey is infected mixed with it to make one part hen manure to nine parts dry earth 


early in life, and infection does not 
may be transmitted from old _ to 
young. The disease apparently first 
affects the cecum or pronged part 
of the lower bowel, which becomes 
thickened and enlarged and badly 
ulcerated. The liver is also spotted, 
and in advanced stages is covered 
with circular areas, showing de- 
struction of tissue within the organ 
(see Figs 1 to 7 inclusive). The 
changes in the liver and bowel are 
so pronounced when it causes death 
that turkey raisers may in many 
instances learn whether their own 
turkeys are affected by examining 
those that die. Blackhead is a 
hitherto undetermined disease, and 
is caused by a minute organism, 
which places the malady among the 
infectious diseases. It is now dem- 
onstrated that turkeys contract the 
disease from the droppings of dis- 
eased birds. Hence sick birds must 
not remain with the breeding birds, 
nor should stock be obtained from 


take place later on: hence, it or any other good substitute. 
He plows his green sward 
land as level as possible, thor- 
oughly pulverizing it with a 
good harrow, and furrows it 











a, a to a fair depth for the rows 
a. ‘ 
4 three feet apart. He then 
¥ applies a pint or more of the 
pal 4 - compost to each hill, at a dis- 
3 | . tance of from 18 to 20 inches 
a) apart, covering a space of 10 
~ f inches to each hill, covers this 
‘i with earth to the depth of 
e..) half an inch or more, and then 
4 } dro; 3 from two to three eves 
y on each hill, and covers to the 
_~ 
N 
Af A ee. eee FIG 6. 
x me d Spotted liver due to “blackhead.” 
— ~ 4 oN depth of two or more inches. He 
a —<———/ applies more of the compost to each 
FIG 3 FIG 7. hill through the season of cultivation, 
Oneside or wing of the exeum cut Natural size of spots on liver. doing the most of his work with the 


open, showing its diseased state. ? . ° : ° 
cultivator and horse hoe. He believes in the thorough pulverization 


infected sections. Broods of young turkeys should be kept away of the soiland manure. Mr Chesley uses no other manure for his 
from buildings where turkeys have passed the winter, and on potatoes, and gets 200 to 500 bushels per acre, of fine quality. Any 


ground uncontaminated by the droppings of diseased turkeys or 


surplus of the compost is used as a topdressing.—[Albert Kidder. 
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AUTOMATIC HOG TROUGHS AND SELF-FEEDERS 


JAMES PEARSON 





Many swine breeders have much trouble in keeping hogs from 
getting into the feed trough, or at least getting their feet in, thus 
soiling the food. All fully realize the importance of clean feed, 
and hence to provide a way by which they cannot get their feet 
into the feed or water vessels 
is of economic value. I have 
found the feed trough shown 
in Fig 1 very convenient and 
serviceable. Make an ordi- 
nary plank trough. Puta 
board on the back of the 
trough as wide as the widest 
plank, then nail several strips 
from the front edge of the board down to the upper edge of front 
plank. Nail the strips just far enough apart to let the hog’s head 
enter. This will prove a valuable device. Many breeders have 
been troubled with watering places. For the past few years several 
patent concerns have been put upon the market for watering hogs 
automatically. Almost every one has this fault: hegs will hold the 
trap spring or flap down, and let the water run in during hot 
weather. For several years I have used a very simple homemade 
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FIG 1. FEED TROUGH WITH SLATS 
TO KEEP FEED CLEAN 


device. which answers all 
requirements. Place a 
barrel about three-fourths 
of its length in the ground, 
with the pipe (@) from the 
supply tank entering at 
one side with a stopcock 
or valve (6) on the end of 
pipe. Attach a small iron 
rod (ec) in such a manner 
that when the outer end 
of the rod is raised it will stop the flow of water, and when it is 
lowered the water begins to fill the barrel. Take a board (/) about 
a foot square, and attach a wire (¢) from end of rod to the center of 
the board, so that the board will be on top of the water, and the 
rod will be drawn up when the water is at the desired hfght, thus 
stopping the flow. Place another barrel at some convenient point, 
with holes cut in (d) large enough to admit a hog’s nose. Connect 
the two barrels with pipe (e) and regulate the hight of water by the 
— = length of the wire (g). If you 
, |l 





FIG 2. AUTOMATIC WATERING DEVICE 


6.) have little pigs running about 
= it is best tc put small boards 
across the drinking barrel, a 
couple of inches under water, 
to keep the pigs from drown- 
ing should they accidentally 
get in. After the water 
hight is once regulated, there 
will be no difficulty in using 
FIG this device. The barrel used 
FEEDING HOUSE FEED HOLES +, drink from should be 
cleaned out quite frequently. I might also explain my homemade 
self-feeder for sheiled corn or small grains, to be used in fattening 
hogs. A building about six or seven feet wide and 12 to 14 feet 
long was erected, with seven-feet posts. A good roof was put on 
and a door made near the gable of each end. The floor was elevated 
along the center, and has the same shape asthe roof. The sides 
and floor are shiplap. On each side is built a shed, with good floor 
and roof, thus affording very fine places fo feeding the hogs. Two 
troughs (a a) run the entire 
length, one on either side, 
and are six inches deep. A 
number of rods are put over 
the troughs to prevent the 
corn being pushed out. 
About every 14 inches a 
round hole (ec, Fig 4) is cut in 
the side at the bottom large 
enough to put your hand in. 
Make a sliding door (0, Fig 4) 
a foot long and eight inches 
wide to slide up and down 
over the round hole, and 
fasten vith a bolt in order to regulate the amount of corn. Study 
out thiS feeder, and I feel sure you will like it. The siz | have 
quoted is large enough for 75 large hogs. Should you have but a 
few to feed, a large box (Fig §\can ke made very helpful. Place 








FIG 5. FEEDING BOX 








FARM CONVENIENCES 





the box with one side higher than the other, and make a trough 
along the lower side, with a few sliding doors. Fill your feeder up 
full if desired,—it makes no difference what amount it contains; 
but keep it as free from cobs and husks as possible, as they clog 
the holes, 








Taste in Renovating the Barnyard.—A commendable and note- 
worthy feature in modern farm buildings is the improved and 
ample facilities provided for the feeding, watering, care and com- 
fort of stock, the watering in winter being done under cover, and 
generally while tlie cattle stand at their stanchions. There are too 
many who still cling to the practice of compelling stock, regardless 
of the weather's severity, to drink from a hole in the ice, at an 
unsheltered trough, or at a brook some fifty rods from the stables, 
Such farmers rarely admit that farming pays. In the progress of 
improvements, it is to be regretted that provisions for enlarging 
and protecting the manure pile are not more generally made. Such 
improvements are excusable with those making a frequent applica- 
tion of the manure to fields; but it is still the practice of many to 
allow manure to lie fully exposed to the weather,—generally under 
the eaves,—from one seeding time to another. Such negligence is 
often an offense against common decency, and what otherwise 
might be attractive surroundings is an offensive sight, as seen from 
the public highway.—[{F. H. Mooers. 


A Cheap and Practical Causeway.—The usual method of building 
a causeway is to lay down two rows of stone, to stretch flat rocks 
across from one row to another, and tecover the whole with earth. 
The two rows of stones soon 
work together, while brush 
and other rubbish will work 
in and clog the drain. <A 
better plan is shown in the 
accompanying sketch. A 
few six-inch drain tiles are 
laid down, and both ends are 
covered with wire netting. The whoie is then covered with earth 
to make the roadway. Such a drain cannot clog, nor can the sides 
settle together, while the labor of making it is not one-half that 
required where stones are used. 





SECURE CAUSEWAY 


To Prevent Horses from Eating Too Rapidly. —When a horse eats 


his grain too rapidly,—as many horses do,— a device like that 
shown in the illustration is of advantage. It is a rectangle of 
so — stout wire that will fit easily inside 

: the feed box, and from side to side 

ce are stretched lighter wires, or a 

ii, piece of poultry netting is fitted 


} ci into the wire rectangle. This, laid 
NIMES y upon the grain in the box, prevents 

SY the horse taking too large mouth- 
fuls. It falls, of course, as the 
grainiseaten. Where the grain for 
the horse s ration is poured into the manger, the same end may be 
secured by nailing parallel strips of wood across the bottom of the 
manger. It is much better, however, to feed in a box which can be 
washed out occasionally, for where soft feed, especially, is turned 
into a manger, the latter is likely soon to become sour. 








WIRE COVER FOR FEED BOX 





Holstein Crossbreds.—The cross between the pure Holstein and 
Jersey cow is generally a mongrel, or mixed in an utter confusion 
of colors, and woolly to a great degree. The eye and deer-like head 
of the Jersey can be detected at times, while the form is smoother, 
more plump and less bony than either the Holstein or Jersey, and 
the size is between the two. The first cross between the Holstein 
and common stock is uniformly black and white, while about one- 
sixth of the second cross goes back in color to the dam of the first 
cross, and the crosses thereafter prove true to the Holsteins in 
color. These animals are of good size for the shambles, and also 
produce about twice as much milk as Jersey grades and of equal 
quality. The Hoistem seems to be the only breed that will produce 
such valuable crossbreds.—[G. R. Sneath. 


Stick to Good Horses.—All farmers will not completely abandon 
horse raising, but if there is to be any profit in the business it will 
come from the production of horses with good action and compact 
build. It is worse than folly not to use the best breeding stock. 
Choice animals, both male and female, can be had at reasonable 
figures. The offspring of these parents, carefully fed and properly 
trained, will always be in demand. Competent horsemen look for 
a gradual improvement in prices, but larger amounts will not be 
paid for inferior stock. The animals must have merit, and that 
kind can be raised almost as cheaply as scrubs, after foundation 
stock is isecured. 
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OUR ADVERTISERS. 


We believe the advertisements found in our 
columns are PERFECTLY RELIABLE. 

We will promptly investigate the complaint 
of any subscriber who should find them other- 
wise. 

Advertisements known to to be of an immoral 
or swindling character are never admitted. Our 
readers can feel perfectly safe in doing business 
with our patrons. 

When corresponding with advertisers AL- 
WAYS MENTION the NAME of THIS 
PUBLICATION. 

FOR WEEK ENDED APRIL 11, 1896. 

Much is yet to be learned about the habits, 
instincts and intelligence of our domesticated 
and wild animals. Hence we urge farmers, 
breeders, fanciers and veterinarians to write 
Dr k. R. Gurley at Clark university, Worces- 
ter, Mass, for his list of questions: on these 
topics. Such co-operative effort between 
practical men and a scientific investigator 
is of mutual benefit, and affords data that 
can be obtained in noother way. We special- 
ly advise young people who are close observ- 
ers of nature to take advantage of this oppor- 
tunity. 





It is a remarkable fact that every dairyman 
who has a good silo and who has fed its con- 
tents intelligently, this spring indorses to the 
echo the silo system. They maintain that 
it will revolutionize farming in general and 
dairying in particular wherever the system 
is properly adopted. We cannot too strongly 
advise farmers who have not had experience 
with silage to plant this spring a limited 
amount of corn or other erops for ensilage. 
3ut where silage is not right or has been fed 
too freely, results are not so. satisfactory. 
There is lots yet to learn about this system. 

——_——__— 

One of the most interesting corners of 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST is ‘‘Our Farmers’ 
Exchange,’’ in which for a few cents farmers 
can advertise whatever they want to buy, sell 
or exchange. It is read quite as much as any 
department of the paper because it is so inter- 
esting, and ali farmers would find it to their 
advantage to patronize Our Farmers’ Ex- 
change more freely. In the Eastern Edition 
of AMERICAN AGRIcuLTURIST, published for 
New England, two columns a week are filled 
by this departinent, because after years of ex- 
perience Yankee*farmers have found that it 
paid them to use it freely—and they are about 





EDITORIAL 


as keen after the almighty dollars as farmers 
in any section of the country. This ‘‘pointer’’ 
to the farmers of our middle states should be 
sufficient. 
— SS 

A perfect milk strainer is on the docket. 
Dr Seibert of New York finds that filtering 
milk through cotton not only removes the 
particles of dirt that elude the finest strainers, 
but removes from one-half to two-thirds of 
all the germs in the milk, without extracting 
any of the fat. This matter is worthy of 
careful tests at our experiment stations, for 
a strainer that will accomplish such results 
would make sterilization or pasteurization 
unnecessary and would remove any suspicion 
of evil from milk where the cows were possi- 
bly affected with tuberculosis. The best prep- 
aration and form of cotton for this purpose 
once determined, enterprising dealers in 
dairy supplies would furnish it cheaper. 





What Farmers Want in Politics and How 
They Can Get It. 


This is the problem that comes right home 
to every American farmer, especially in a 
presidential year. Its solution is not easy. 
In the first place, farmers’ views on the is- 
sues of the day vary quite as widely as do 
other people’s. A distinctly farmers’ politi- 
cal party is therefore out of the question. It 
is well that this is so. America must never 
be governed by auy one class. 

There are three sets of problems before the 
farmers. One includes the questions that 
pertain more strictly to agriculture, such as 
the inspe:tion of live stock, fertilizers and 
feeds, for the farmers’ protection, and state or 
national aid to farmers in the way of institutes, 
experiment stations, colleges, etc. In an- 
other set of questions farmers must be the prime 
movers, but all people are more or less affect- 
ed, and as yet no marked division of senti- 
ment upon them has occurred, such as need- 
ed legislation to protect producers and con- 
sumers against fraud and adulteration in 
foods and fabrics, more mails and free deliv- 
ery for rural districts, and the like. Finally 
farmers must help to solve the great economic 
and political issues of the day. 

Farm problems proper are the most easily 
settled because the simplest. The second 
class of questions, like the filled cheese bill 
now pending in congress, can usually be ad- 
justed to the general satisfaction if the battle 
is persisted in. But the great vital problems 
of the day are far more complicated. Yet if 
farmers go at it right, they can control all 
parties, make and break the ‘‘slates,’’ elect 
congress, state legislators, governors and presi- 
dent. And to do this, farmers don’t need to 
neglect their business or let the weeds grow 
in the fields. 

In most states, farmers are sufticiently nu- 
merous to dictate to their respective parties, 
if they begin at the primary, and follow 
the matter right through township, county, 
district, state and national conventions. 
When this is not practicable, the politicians 
of all parties will give quick and earnest heed 
to any authoritative expression of the tarmers’ 

rants. Hence, we propose to make a canvass 
of American farmers, giving each one of them 
a chance to state his views in a way that will 
be most effective. The plan is to invite every 
legal voter on the farms of the United States, 
to send us a postal bearing his full name and 
address, followed by his 
VOTE OR VIEWS ON SEVERAL ISSUES OF THE DAY. 

1. Who should be the republican candidates for 
president and vice president this year? (Give two 
names, the first being understood to be for presi- 
dent, the second for vice president. ) 

2. Who should be the democratic candidates for 
president and vice president? (Two names. 

3. Who should be the third party candidate for 
president and vice president? (Two names. 

4. Should the protection policy of the McKinley 
bill be indorsed? (Answer yes or no.) 

5. Should the revenue tariff policy of the Wilson 
bill be continued? (Answer yes or no. 

6. Should reciprocity be restored? (Answer yes 
or no.) 

7. Do you favor a federal bounty on agricultural 
exports? (Answer yes or no.) 

8. Should the people vote for (a) the single gold 
standard, or (6) forinternational bimetalism,or (c) 
for a continuance of the currency system in opera- 
tion since 1873, or (d) for the free and unlimited 
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coinage of American silverin American mints? 
(Answer yes or no to a, b, ¢, d, separately.) 

Instructions—Address your reply to ‘Issues’ of 
the Day Editor, AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, New 
York city, N Y,’’ and sign your full name and ad- 
dress. Answer Nos 1, 2, 3, with two names each. 
Nothing else must be written on your ballot 
or reply. As many names of legal voters may 
be signed to one set of answers as agree to 
such answers, provided the postoffice address 
of each signer is given. Only legal voters 
owning, renting, working upon or living upon 
farms of 3 acres or more may vote. The quicker 
ballots are received, the better. We shall later 
announce the date of closing. The returns will 
be tabulated by states and promptly published. 

Suppose out of 100,000 ballots received,a large 
majority should be for certain candidates, or 
for a certain policy upon each of the other 
problems. What a profound effect this would 
have upon the national conventions of all po- 
litical parties this spring! AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST is not an advocate in this matter, 
it simply gives American farmers a chance to 
make known their wants in a way that is both 
simple and effective. We shall not influence 
their vote in any way. 

seinacegsillaaaatcciie 

The dominion government recently enacted 
a law prohibiting the spraying of fruit trees 
while in blossom under penalty of heavy fine. 
The moving spirits in securing this legisla- 
tion were the beekeepers, who find that spray- 
ing trees in bloom seriously interferes with 
the quantity and quality of honey gathered 
by bees. The same complaint has come from 
many sections of the United States. As a 
matter of fact, the interests of beekeepers and 
of fruit growers in this matter are identical. 
Bees aid in fertilizing the flowers and there- 
fore in securing a good set of fruit, while no 
good is derived by spraying until the blos- 
som is nearly or quite all gone. 





Kainit, Gypsum, Hen Manure.—N. A. T. 
can make an excellent compost with these 
materials. The hen manure will contain 1 to 
3 per cent of nitrogen, 1} to 2 of potash and 
1 to 3 of phosphoric acid, depending upon the 
feed, care taken of the droppings and amount 
of water they contain. Gpysum is mostly 
sulphate of lime, and will absorb the ammo- 
nia gas (containing the nitrogen) that other- 
wise might escape from the manure. Kainit 
contains about 12 per cent of potash in a non- 
caustic form, with alot of salt. Equal weights 
or bulks of all these, well mixed for use in 
hill or drill, but for broadcasting use them 
either mixed or separately, will make a good 
starter for any crop. On soils that seem to 
need potash more than  fhosphoriec acid, 
this mixture might give quite as good effect 
as a more costly phosphate. Itis not neces- 
sary to employ exact formulas in these com- 
posts, for most of the vegetable matter, refuse 
or manure used in them vary too widely in 
composition to more than guess at their con- 
tents. Add some all clover sod, horse manure 
or decayed leaves to this compost, to bind the 
bacteria that seem so useful in the soil. 

New England Cotton Mills, while in many 
instances complaining of narrow margins of 
profit, are in the main holding their own 
well, conserving the prosperity of the. manu- 
facturing towns and cities. During the three 
months ending Feb 29 the Fall River cotton 
manufacturing corporations declared divi- 
dends aggregating $437,750. This represents 
an average rate of 1.93 per cent for the period, 
on a total capital invested of $22,568,000, or 
nearly 8 per cent per annum. Well managed 
southern cotton mills beat this showing out 
of sight. 


Just the Difference.—Here was the reply I 
got from a farmer noted for his shiftlessness: 
‘*No, I don’t take no agricultural papers an’ 
I don’t want none. I know too much about 
farmin’ now. I don’t want to blow no money 
in on noosepapers when I kin sca’sely scrape 
together stuff enough to pay my taxes. Come, 
boys, les’ all have another drink.”’ 

The next man I met was Henry Fabry, a 
thrifty and successful man, Who promptly re- 
newed his subscription, adding: ‘‘I have 
taken this magazine for a great many years, 
during which time it has never failed to come 
when due, and I have never failed to read it 
from cover to cover.’’—[W. T. Becker. 
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F tue New 


in Line for the Presidency. 





Among the candidates for the nomination 
for president of the United States, the one the 
most talked about at present is William Mc- 
Kinley of Ohio: His career, very briefly, is 
as follows: He was born at Niles, O, Feb 26, 
1844. At 17 he enlisted in the 23d Ohio volun- 
teers in which he served until the end of the 
war and was mustered out as captain and 
brevet-major. He then studied law, was ad- 
mitted to the bar, and from 1869 to 1871 was 
prosecuting attorney for Stark county, O. 
He was elected on the republican ticket to 
the 45th congress and to the five succeeding 
congresses. He displayed great interest in 
the tariff question, and was a great worker in 
eommittee. During the Harrison administra- 
tion the tariff question was placed in his 
hands and the result was the McKinley bill, 
which was forced through the house under the 
aggressive leadership of Thomas B. Reed and 
afterward became law. The measure was 
radical in the extreme, placing tariff for pro- 
tection only on the highest ground taken since 
the time of Henry Clay. 

Maj McKinley retired from congress on 
March 4, 1891, and the same year was elected 
governor of Ohio, which position he continu- 
ed to hold until he withdrew his name as a 
gubernatorial candidate in 1895. 


cecinsiallainatieetciniones 

Railroad Officers Must Testify.—The United 
States supreme court has decided by a majority 
of one that railroad officers must tesitfy in cases 
brought against the roads they represent under 
the interstate commerce law. The auditor of 
the Allegheny Valley railroad must go to jail 
for contempt of court in refusing thus to tes- 
tify, the case having been taken to the Unit- 
ed States supreme court. This decision is of 
great importance, as it gives the law new life. 
Chairman Morrison of the commission says 
the law cannot be enforced unless officers 
can be made to testify. The commission can 
now proceed with prosecution against railroads 
which are believed to be secretly avoiding the 
provisions of the law which forbid unfair dis- 
crimination between shippers. 

The companies constituting the western pas- 
senger association are’ reported as in a panic, 
as they are at the mercy of the commission 
and their secret arrangements are bound to 
come out sooner or later. 


Protection in England.—The radically protec- 
tionist measure before the English parliament 
which proposes to shut out all foreign meats 
for the benefit of the English farmer got 150 
majority in the house of commons and seems 
likely to become law. Under its provisions 
the seller of American, Australian, Canadian 
or Dutch beef or mutton must put tags or la- 
bels on that exposed for sale, giving the coun- 
try of its origin; he must puta sign outside 
his shop declaring him to be a dealer in ‘‘for- 
eign meats,’’ and he must inscribe his name 
in a book wherein are enrolled all such trad- 
ers. Heavy penalties will be visited on any 
dealer who fails to comply with these require- 
ments. This legislation is not so satisfactory 
to the great artisan class of England, which 
wants its provisions cheap. 

A new education bill now before parlia- 
mert provokes the lively opposition of the 
liberals and will occupy a large share of at- 
tention at this session. Itis a revolutionary 
measure, which proposes to divide the tax- 
payers’ money among the religious sects 
and denominations, thus undoing the free 
school system established in 1870. 


Alfonso’s Arbor Day.—The 10-years-old king 
of Spain, Alfonso XIII, went out in the barren 
suburbs of Madrid the other day, escorted by 
grandees and 2000 school children, and with 


OUR STORY OF THE NEWS 


his own hands dug a hole and planted a pine 
sapling. After the king’s tree had been suc- 
cessfully planted each one of the school ehil- 
dren followed suit, thus covering a wide area. 
Probably Arbor day will be a regular institu- 
tion in Spain hereafter. Alfonso’s mother, 
the queen, is said to have suggested the 
ceremony. 


Notes from Cuba.—The filibustering steamer 
Bermuda did not reach Cuba, after all, bue fell 
into the hands of the authorities at Honduras, 
who seized her ammunition. The seventh ex- 
pedition to leave the United States for Cuba, 
which sailed on March 25 from New York, is 
reported to have reached its destination in 
safety. 

An American citizen, Walter Dygart, is re- 


ported as a prisoner of war in the hands of 
Gen Weyler, as a result of joining the insur- 
gents. 


At last accounts the Spanish troops thought 
they had the rebel leader Maceo penned up at 
the west end of the island. He has proved 
elusive as a flea. 

The record of barbarous executions of captur- 
ed rebels by Gen Weyler was continued 
by the killing of seven on Monday of this 
week. It was not long ago that he destroyed 
an infirmary containing wounded insurgents, 





HON WILLIAM MCKINLEY. 
and it is believed that they were burned alive 


in the building. Gen Gomez, on the other 
hand, never kills his captives, but treats them 
humanely, giving them their liberty if they 
will join his cause. The epithet of ‘‘ban- 
ditti,’’ if it belongs to either side in this con- 
flict, applies to the Spanish forces. 


Political Straws.—The New Hampshire re- 
publican convention was characterized by a 
maneuver in which the friends of McKinley 
secured the passage of a resolution praising 
the ‘‘noble and illustrious Reed,’’ and the 
“pure and able McKiniey,’’ thus placing 
McKinley on a footing with Reed, in spite 
of the recent attack of Senator Chandler upon 
the McKinley campaign. Mr Chandler was 
chairman of the convention and acknowledg- 
ed himself outwitted. The currency plank of 
the New Hampshire platform is patterned 
somewhat after that of Ohio, and calls for 
“*the enactment of currency laws that will 
provide a circulation medium in gold, silver 
and paper, which will always be interchange- 
able at its face value because each and every 
dollar of itis of the same purchasing power 
as a gold dollar.’’ 

A currency debate which commanded the 
attention of the entire country was that in 


Georgia, between ex-Speaker Crisp, repre- 
senting free coinage of silver, and Hoke 
Smith, secretary of the interior, who is for 


the gold standard. 
The Wisconsin convention was solid for 
McKinley, and declared itself ‘‘unalterably 


opposed to any scheme that will give to this 
country a depreciated or debased curency. 
We favor the use of silver as currency, but to 









the extent only and under sueh restrictions 
that its parity with gold can be maintained,” 

Rhode Island elected W. E. Lippitt, repub- 
lican, governor by the largest plurality given 


toa gubernatorial candidate in that state 
since 1862. The democrats will have but six 
representatives in the legislature. 

The Manufacturers’ club of Philadelphia, 
some of whose members allied themselves 
with silver senators in a gathering at Wash- 
ington, disavowed as an organization the ac- 
tion of those members. 

Secretary Carlisle has written a letter to 
Chairman Long of the democratic state com- 
mittee of Kentucky “declining to participate” 
in a contest for the presidential nomination. 
In New York and Washington this utter- 
ance is not regarded as final, some construing 
it as a bid for the nomination. Mr Carlisle 
is said to have the support of the administra- 
tion as a presidential candidate. 


Men and Women.—When Mrs Booth-Tucker 
left England to come to this country to help 
out on the Salvation Army tangle and ‘left 
ler young baby behind her, it is said that her 
*‘mother’s heart misgave her’’ as she gave 
him the last kiss before she ‘‘set forth on her 
mission of peace across the sea.*’ Soon after 
her arrival word came that the seven-weeks- 
old baby, sick before his mother left him, had 
died. ' 

Ex-President Benjamin Harrison and Mrs 


Dimmick, a niece of his late wife, were mar- 
ried in New York city on Monday at St 
Thomas’s church by Rey Dr Brown, in the 


presence of a very small company of relatives 
and friends. His daughter, Mrs McKee, and 
his son, Russell Harrison, are said to disap- 
prove of the match. 


The School Conference at Winnipeg, Man, 
between representatives of the province of 
Manitoba and of the Dominion government, 
resulted in noagreement. The Dominion del- 
egates wanted the provincial ministers to re- 
establish separate schools, in a modified form. 
The Manitoba representatives declined this, 
but offered to eliminate religion entirely from 
the schools, or to set apart hours during the 
day for religious teaching, either Protestant 
or Catholic. The Manitoban delegates refused 


to proceed while the remedial bill was still 
before parliament. 
From Maine to Texas.—The whisky trust, 


which recently went out of business on ae- 
count of financial difficulties, is declared by 
the supreme court of Illinois to have been un- 
constitutional. This decision is better late 
than never, because it is a blow to other un- 
lawful combinations of capital. 

Louis C. Hughes has been removed by the 
interior department from his position as gov- 
ernor of Arizona, and is succeeded tempora- 
rily by the secretary of the territory, Charles 
M. Bruce. 

The excise commissioner of New York state 
under the new Raines law is Henry H. Ly- 
man of Oswego, who is described as_ friendly 
to Platt but a man of integrity and certain to 
appoint a high class of Platt men to office. 

The Mississippi legislature adjourned after 
rejecting the bill which proposed that only 
the school taxes paid by the negroes be de- 
voted to the education of negro children. 
Such a measure of course would cut the ne- 
groes off with virtually no educational facili- 
ties at all. 

The scheme for consolidating the 
Pacific and Great Northern railroads receiv- 
ed a setback from the United States supreme 
court, which declared such consolidation con- 
trary to a law of Minnesota. 

Secretary Miller of the Ohio state board of 
agriculture has discovered that forged crop re- 
ports, purporting to emanate from his oflice, 
are being circulated in the large grain mar- 
kets to influence prices. 

Congress has passea and the president sign- 
ed an act enabling ex-confederates to hold 
commissions in the army and navy. 

Speaker Reed has reversed his famous ruling 
in the 51st congress, and declared that a ma- 
jority of the actual membership of the house 
constitutes a quorum. In the 5ist congress he 
held that it required a majority of all the 
members elected to the house to make a quo- 
Tum, irrespective of vacancies. 


Northern 








MANURES AND FERTILIZERS 


Consumption of Fertilizer in 1895. 


The exact quantity of commercial fertili- 
gers used last year, together with value, in 
the middle and eastern states, is not fully 
known, although efforts are being made to 
secure complete returns. Our official ad- 


vices from the various state experiment sta-- 


tions and boards of agriculture show that in 
many cases compilations are now being made, 
but tinal reports are delayed. In Massachu- 
setts, about 50 manufacturers and dealers an- 
nually take out licenses, of which perhaps half 
are located in other states. Secretary 
Bachelder of the N H board of agriculture 
is canvassing the situation there and expects 
to secure complete returns in May, with the 
probability that the 5100 tons ex in ’89 will 
be doubled this year. Prof J. L. Hills of the 
Vt agricultural college en S approxi- 
mately 6000 tons commercial fertilizer used in 
that state. A year ago the average selling 
price of 92 brands sampled was $30.90 per 
ton, and he hopes by May 15 to have more re- 
liable figures for the past year than any hith- 
erto reached. Rather more than 70 brands of 
fertilizers will be licensed in Maine during 
96. While exact figures are not available, it 
is generally believed sales of commercial fer- 
tilizers in that state for °95 did not fall far 
short of $1,000,000. This would mean the sale 
of something like 30,000 tons ef goods. Fer- 
tilizer manufacturers are free to say that 
Maine is a good field for their business, and 
this means that farmers buy freely. Rhode Is- 
land is taking a census of fertilizers used 
during the year ending Nov, ’95, but this is 
not yet available and the work is not com- 
pleted. 

Figures covering the fertilizer used in New 
York last year have not been gathered; those 
for New Jersey are also rather slow coming in. 
Director Voorhees of the New Brunswick ex- 
periment station, from data received, esti- 
mates the tonnage of fertilizers for ’95 will 
amonnt to 40,000 tons, at an average retail 


selling price of $32.87, and 10,000 tons dissolv- 
ed bone, superphosphate, potash salts, etc, 
with an average price of 30. The fertilizer 


law of Maryland does not require manufac- 
turers and dealers to make returns at the end 
of the year, hence it is very difticult to arrive 
at a cone es regarding the amount used. 
Hon Thomas J. Edge, secretary of the Penn- 
sylvania board of agriculture, estimates that 
the farmers of that state expended not less 
than $3,500,000 for commercial fertilizers dur- 
ing ‘95, and that they used not less than 165,- 
000 tons, consisting of fully 900 brands made 
by 210 manufacturers. 
eens 

In Pennsylvania, licenses to sell fertilizers 
were issued lust year to 225 manufacturers for 
928 brands, and this season the number is 
quite as large. Sec’y Edge of the board of 
agriculture ‘‘estimates that the operations of 
this fertilizer law saves Pa farmers not less 
than $350,000 annually and without a single 
cent of cost to the taxpayer, the whole ex- 
penses being met by license fees paid by 
the manufacturers. He evidently fails to 
recognize the fact that such fees are merely 
added to the cost of the fertilizer and thus are 
paid wholly by farmers. The N J system of 
conducting fertilizer inspection at public exe 
pense, without special fees of any kind, is the 
only correct way. In estimating ‘‘ valuations,’’ 
Pa adds to the established schedule of values 
of each ingredient, $2 per ton for freight, $1 
for bagging and $1 for mixing complete fer- 
tilizers, and on top of this adds 20 per cent 
for agents’ commissions. On this basis, the 
average ‘‘value’’ of 334 complete manures 
inspected in Pa last year was $29.54, while 
the average cost to the farmer was $29.54, 
According to last year’s N E schedule their 
averege value would have been $20.98, show- 
ing an allowance of nearly one-third for all 
expenses, losses and protits. 


Charcoal and Iron.—Charcoal applied toa 
clayev or cold soil would have a good me- 
chanical effect, nnaking the soil lighter and 
warmer. Fine charcoal also furnishes a good 
absorbent for carbonic acid gas and ammonia 
gas, both of which are beneficial to plant 
growth, which may explain some of the re- 
sults from its use. Charcoal itself is not a 





direct fertilizer, except for the small quanti- 
ties of potash and phosphoric acid in its ash, 
being mostly carbon in an insoluble form. 
Fine iron scales might have a useful mechan- 
ical effect on heavy soils, and in most soils 
iron filings about the roots of pear trees seem 
to be beneficial. The impression also pre- 
yails that phosphates containing considerable 
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iron produce better crops than similar sub- 
stances containing no iron. 


Europe’s Sugar Production 20 Years Ago— 
In 1874-75 Germany produced 251,708 tons raw 
sugar, Austria 106,312 and France 450,711. 
In ’94-95 the production of raw sugar had in- 
creased in Germany to 1,831,600 tons, in Aus- 
tria to 1,044,500 and in France to 745,100 tons. 








384 bushels per acre. 


except 


the quantity. 


The Stockbridge 


BOWKE 





Anobject lesson 
in fertilizers. 


In 1887 a piece of land was broken up and planted to 
potatoes on the Stockbridge Potato Manure without any 
other fertilizer. It yielded 340 bushels per acre. 

The same piece was planted to potatoes every year 
up to 1895, and the average yield for the eight years was 


No fertilizer was used on the piece during this time 


Stockbridge 
PoTATO [Vianure 


This experiment, which is detailed in our catalogue, 
po what other farmers have also found true, that the 
tockbridge furnishes all the plant food crops require for 
large yields, and in the best forms for the particular crop 
grown. The form of the plant food is as important as 


Manures are manufactured 
‘double strength ’’; they have been in the market for 
nearly 25 years and have always led inimprovement. 
They have been improved for 1896, MORE POT- 
ASH BEING ADDED, IN ONE CASE NEAR- 
LY 40 % INCREASE, BUT NO INCREASE HAS 
BEEN lIADE IN THE PRICE. 


See our local agents or address 


FERTILIZER 43 chatham St, Boston 
COMPANY, 


27 Beaver St,New York 

















General Eastern Agents for Bone 
ARMOUR & CO., Chicago. 








Fertilizers 


CANADA thoviti ASHES 


personal supervision. Delivery made anywhere, in carload lots, in ‘bulk, sacks or barre Quali- 
ty, Purity and Weights Guaranteed. Prices to'Suit the Times. 


Write for prices and pamphlet to 


MUNROE, LALOR & Co., 
Arcade Block, OSWEGO, N. Y. 

















A wonderful im- 
provement. 


The wheels carry the 

frame high above the 2 
round, causing it to be = 
he lightest draft Harrow 

in the world. Ratchet tooth holder; 15 to 18 inches 

can be worn off the tooth. A golden opportunity for 

every dealer inthe country. Write for prices in time. 


Our New 

Steel Frame 
° with Fertilizer Attachment. 
For simplicity, neatness, 
strength ‘and dura- 
bility cannot be 
equaled. We also 
py) manufacture Circu- 

lar Saw Mills, Culti- 
M4 yore, G rain Drills, 
= reshers 0 

d all kin ds of Aqueous I Implements, Sold by Sire. 

fiable Gealecs, Dont be deceived. Tosist —_ heving 














our goods. Agents anted in unoccupied terr: Oata- 
fogue Free, ¥ ENCH & DROMGOLD. York, Pa. 





The Brighton 
Wire Fence Tightener 


makes old fences new and 
weak fences strong. 


Can be adjusted to any 


tension desired. 


Readily attached to any post 
You can trim your fence easily 
and without he! P. For cata- 
logue and particulars, write 


Logan & Strobridge Iron Co., New Brighton, Pa. 














World’s Fair 


SSS SS WAN iN Award. 
ss SO NS Tw Tw We are the only Steel 
RSs WS Z 2 TONS: SS Roofing Co. awarded 
: = Medal and Diploma 
for PATENT CAP ROOFING at World's 
Columbian Exposition. Weare also large manu- 
facturers of all styles of MeTAL RooFiNnG, SIDING, 
CEILING, ETc. Send for Catalogue and Price List. 
Mention this paper. 

Sykes Iron & Steel Roofing Co., Chicago and Niles, 0 
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The Silo Endorsed. 


No silos discarded, but several herds would 
have been discarded last fall had it not been 
for the silos. Many more silos will be built 
this year, and a largely increased acreage de- 
voted to ensilage corn. We use mostly Leam- 
ing in this section; Pride of the North is about 
the same. Most of us plant in rows 3 ft 
apart and hills 18 to 20 inches, cultivating 
one way, but where the ground is infested 
with foul stuff it would be better to row and 
cultivate both ways. Use Sto 5 stalks in a 
hill the first way, and 8 to 12 per hill where 
check-rowed. Iam fully convinced that the 
silo is a decided success, and my reasons in 
more detail will be given later.—|W. I. Tille- 
paugh, Schoharie Co, N Y. 

Silos are quite numerous in this section, 
but I do not know of one being discarded. 
L have tried putting both timothy and clover 
in the silo, but get best results from corn. 
The best for silage is an early dent, Sharp- 
tooth, Redceb, Golden Beauty or Leaming. 
I think there is no better than Leaming, as 
it ears well and ripens early. We plant north 
and south if possible, in rows 3) ft apart and 
from 6 to 8 inches between the hills. I have 
used a silo for several years and think more 
of it the longer I use it. From 7 acres ou. 
Leaming, I had enough ensilage to feed 35 
cows four months. We put most of the ears 
in with the stalks.—|A. B. Miller, Montgom- 
ery Co, N Y. 

I have had my silo in use for 3 years. It 
is the best investment I ever made. It pays 
for itself every year over what the same feed 
would do cut dry. Use dry fodder cut on 
same machine,but as I have a dairy, the cows 
will not eat so much of the dry, nor will an 
equivalent of dry produce as much milk as the 
silage. There is a great indirect advantage 
in the silo in that the cows keep a full flow of 
milk longer. Silage is easier kept than dry 
stover a3 it is next to impossible to get stover 
dry enough to keep.—[E. 8S. Hallett, Borden, 
Ind. 





Excelsior or Crosby Peach. 


When writing my experience with the Cros- 
by peach which appeared in AMERICAN AGRI- 
cuLturist March 14,I said that I planted from 
100 to 200 Crosby peach trees in 1886. I should 
have said that this peach was first sent out 
under the name Excelsior and was so called 
when I planted it. Since that date, in 1890, I 
believe the name was changed to Crosby, 
which it now bears. My attention was first 
called to this fruit by specimens shown at the 
horticultural exhibition at Boston. I learned 
that I could obtain trees of this peach from J. 
W. Manning of the Reading nurseries, Read- 
ing, Mass. I sent an order for buds of the Ex- 
celsior peach,which I received (I inelose with 
this the original bill forthe buds) and budded 
them myself on Seedlings in asmall nursery 
I then had, and the trees in my orchard of this 
variety were grown from these buds. 

[ have seen the Crosby peach at several 
fairs the past season, and in years past, and 
they were the same peach that I have. The 
Crosbys at the Massachusetts agricultural 
college are the same as mine. Parties that 
have been at Mr Hinds’ place and have seen 
his Crosby peach trees when in fruit, say they 
are the same; and a friend came to my or- 
chard the past fall bringing a Crosby peach 
with him which he got of Mr Hinds at his 
orchard the day before, that was the same as 
the Crosbys I have. If parties doubting the 
genuineness of the Crosby peach trees in my 
orchard willcome and examine the trees, they 
will be convinced beyond a doubt as soon as 
they see the growth, leaves or buds of this 
variety.—|John W. Clark, North Hadley, 
Mass. 


EE 


Maturing Crop Plans, 


Farmers here are at a loss to know what to 
plant. Tlrey will be more particular as to 
what kinds of potatoes are planted this 7 | 
wanting the best varieties.—/{ Melville, L I. 

Will plant less corn, less oats, more besten, | 
saine area in potatoes, cut more grass, put in 
more beans, more root crops. Cows are un- 
profitable, does not pay to make milk at price 
of butter. Have followed dairying 35 years 


but make butter in winter at 15@18¢.—[J. H. 
Bennett, Chautauqua Co, N Y. 

I have seven acres in leading varieties of 
apples, a part of which were set out 25 years 
ago, according to AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST’S 
plan of 25 feet each way, this giving most 
trees per acre. Crop has been a failure since 
79). Have 50 plum trees but seldom get any 
fruit. Had to pull many of them, couldn’t 
combat the knot.—[{J. H. Bennett, Chautauqua 
Co, N Y. 

‘apenssieciiiidiaalinas tion 
Seed Corn Growers to Sell Direct. 
CHARLES P. ANGUR. 


The farmers of this vicinity generally hold 
to the opinion that it is best to keep steadily 
on with milk, eggs, potatoes, small fruits and 
garden produce in about the same proportion as 
usual. One year with another, a steady stick- 
ing to a crop pays better than to plant heavily 
one year and light another, in a futile en- 
deavor to guess at a future market. 

The seed corn growers propose to try a new 
plan. They feel that the retail seed dealers 
get more than their share of the profits, and 
mean to sell what seed corn they grow in fu- 
ture directly to those who will plant it, and 
divide profits. They will look for trade 
among packers and large gardeners through 
the columns of your and other papers. 

sce 

Low Potato Prices do not deter importers 
from doing some business, 17,000 bu being 
brought into this country in Jan and a total 
of 88,000 bu for 7 mos compared with 463,000 
@ year ago. Recent imports include new 
stock from the Bermudas, which always forms 
quite a feature of the market before our own 
southern grown are ready. Potato exports for 
7 mos, 497,000 bu, are about the same as a 
year ago. 





The Starr Apple, a large, showy variety, 
marketable in July and August, sold readily 
last season at 50 to Tie per bu-bskt, while 
ordinary varieties were a drug. This is an 
excellent covking apple, good shipper, long 
keeper, as well as the earliest that can be suc- 
cessfully shipped to foreign markets. It is be- 
ing largely planted.—[John R. Parry, Pomo- 
na Nurseries, Parry, N J. 

Hay Imports during seven months from 
July 1, 95, to Feb 1, °96, were 192,000 tons, 
almost exclusively from Canada, compared 
with 106,000 tons a year earlier. 














Fruit Trees, 
Grape Vines 
and Vegetables, 


when treated with Paris Green and Fungiroid 
mixed half and half, as put up by us, can be 
thoroughly freed from insects, blight and black 
rot in one operation. For applying this or any 
dry powder 


Leggett’s ‘“‘Champion”’ 
Dry Powder Gun 


is the only practical machine in the market. 


Acrieultural Experiment Station, GENEVA, N. Y. 
Your Paris Green Gun bes been used at the Station for 
applying various poisons to potato, squash, cabbage and 
other garden crops, also for the application of carbolized 
lime and Londen Purpie to fruit trees it has proven sat- 
isfactory In operation, and justified the claim made for it. 
PETER COLLIER, Director. 
Ask for Leggett & Lro’s paris greev—it is the best. 
Illustrated catalogue and price list free. 


Leggett & Bro., 301 Peari St., New York. 


JOTTINGS FROM THE FARMERS 


Potatoes, 


Cabbage, 
Turnips, Lettuce, Peas, Beets, 
Onions, and all Vegetables, re- 
move large quantities of Potash 


Tomatoes, Melons, 


from the soil. 


Potash 


in liberal quantities by the use 
of fertilizers containing not 
less than 10° actual Pot- 
ash. Better and more profit- 
able yields are sure to follow, 


Our pamphlets are not advertising circulars booms 
ing special fertilizers, but are practical we rks, contain. 
ing latest researches on the subject of fertilization, and 
are really helpful to farmers. They are sent free fog 


the asking. 
GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
93 Nassau St., New York, 


———— 


S-SPRAY YOUR FRUIT 
Lawua, Windows, &c., with the Im. 

a voved D AISY” SPR AY ER. Very dura- 
Bie. popular, and sure to pleas 150,000 sold in 

10 years. Has rubber hose, brass valve, throws 
constant stream 50 ft. No. 1, $1.65--heavy tin. No.2, 
$2.25--iron (non-rust). No.5, $5 -all heavy brass. 
9 Lxrpress peepee. I. atest recipes for insect pot- 
goons. AGEN WANTED. ©€ rtalog free. 

= W. M. AOHASTON ¥ € 0. «> AS Eagle St., Canton, 0. 


GRAPE VINES. 


Largest Stock in the World. Small Fruits. 
Introducer of Py ey new Red Jacket 


Supply 













Sogeserrz & Fay Currant. Catalogue/ree. 
eo. S. Jos 


selyn, Fredonia, N. Y. 











GRASS THE KELLY CO., Seed Merchants. 
150 and 152 Sheriff St., Cleveland, O. 
SEEDS Clover, Timothy, Alsike, Crimson, Alfaifa, Mil- 

lets, Garden and Field Corn, Peas, ete. West 
ern and forthern grown Send for our “Manual of 
Grasses,” free. Reference.—Park National Bank and 


EVERGREENS, 


Largeststock in Amer 

ica, including 

AS Colorado Blue Spruce 
and Douglas Spruce 
of Colorado. 

Also Ornamental, 
Shadeand Forest Trees, 
> Tree Seeds, Etc. 
me R. DOUGLAS & SONS, 
; Waukegan, DL 


TREES GROW WHILE you 
SLEEP, 

and cash returns come quickly. 

Ask for our low prices. 500 acres 
—10 greenhouses—best stock. 

Flower City Nursery Co , 32 Hilisdale Ave. 


Rochester, N. Y. 
pes Remember we pay the freight. 


SACCALINE. 


The wonderful forage p plant, said to produce when estab- 
lished from 90 to 450 tons of very nutritious green fodder 
per acre, producing large crops every year wet or dry for 
a life time without expense to the grower. Can be in- 

















creased rapidly by planting the offsets which form around 
established plants. 

I will mail postpaid four plants for one dollar. 
Ss. W. UNDERHILL, Croton-on-Hudson, N. ¥- 
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. DIBBLE’S SEED POTATOES. 4 


\ All the new and standard kinds at the lowest prices ever made for the choicest % 


stock. Only a few thousand bushels left. 


Buy of the growers and save money. & 


ty Catalogue Free. EDWARD F. DIBBLE SEED COMPANY, Honeoye Falls, N.Y. 4 


THE LARGEST GROWERS OF FARM SEEDS IN THE WORLD. | 
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TREES 





Pear, Chaves, Apple, Grapes, Currants, Japan Plums 
German Prunes. Al! Guaranteed — 


ROGERS NURSERY co, PEACHES 


Crosby & Champion. 


Box 3, Moorestown, N. J. 








The Promise of the New Crop Year. 

We have made a careful study of precipita- 
tion records for all of last year and for the 
past three months. Over much of the New 
England and middle states, the total suppiy 
of water was last year so much below the 
normal amount that at the opening of 1896 the 
reserve supply of moisture in the soil general- 
ly must have been considerably less than 
usual at that date. But the records show a 
gratifying excess of water over much of this 
region since Jan 1, though probably not 
enough to make the reserve ot moisture in the 
soil as liberal as usual at the opening of 
spring. But the situation is more encourag- 
ing than in April ’95, following three months 
of winter douth. In a word, the outlook is 
excellent for a favorable supply of moisture 
in the New England and middle states and 
therefore for a prosperous season. But this 
is not true of the great Mississippi valley 
west of Columbus, Ohio, and North of the 
Ohio and Arkansas rivers, where moisture 
reserves are apparently even less than last 
spring. A less serious drouth than that of 
’95 might have even more serious results in 
this vast section, which produces our im- 
mense surplus of agricultural staples. 

It is not possible to form an opinion as to 
the rainfall for the next five or six months of 
the growing season, but the report em pha- 
sizes the great wisdom of conserving the 
water supply throughout the country by 
means of reservoirs, frequent cultivation, etc. 
It also emphasizes the importance of insuring 
against drouth by putting in an abundance 
of crops for fodder, especially the drouth- 
resisting plants. 

Precipitation for January,February and March. 


EXPLANATION.—Column of figures labeled A shows 
the average precipitation (including both rainfall and 
snow reduced to water) at the place mentioned in that 
line for these three months in along series of years, and 
this is called normal. Column B shows number 
of inches of water that fell during the first 
three months of 1895. Column C gives the number of 
inches that such precipitation was less (indicated by the 
minus sign—)or greater (+) than the normal. -Column D 
shows what per cent of the normal precipitation there 
was in the first quarter of 1895. Column E givesin inches 
the precipitation for January, February and March of 
this year. Column F shows in inches how much less (—) 
or greater (+) it was than normal, while column G shows 
the per cent of water that has fallen during the past three 
months compared to normal. 
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Station. ~“.,Fa <= Ea s 
- 3 Er 5 & 
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estaii é Es 
E Cc DbD E G 
: Inch Ineh 
Portland, Me, 10.45 6.7% 3.67 66 15.30 +4.85 148 
Boston, Mass, 11.7 65 1 
New Haven, Ct, 12.44 8.: -16 68 13. 
Albany, N Y, 8. HY¢ 
New York city, 11.83 78 
Harrisburg, Pa, 65 
Philadelphia, Pa, 9. 87 
Indiana’lis, Ind, 10. 52 
Cincinnati, O, 10. 77 
Columbus, O, 10.02 Jf 3.48 66 
Pittsburg, Pa, 78 
Oswego, N Y, Sg? 
Buffalo, NY, 00 
Cleveland, O, 49 
Poledo, O, r DD 
Port Huron, Mich, 7.1: 56 3.60 —3.53 51 
Marquette, Mieh, 5. 141 5.00 — .66 89 
Grind Ha’n, Mich, 7. 81 5.50 —1.66 77 


Official Report of the March Crop Situation. 

N ENGLAND—The month a typical March ex- 
-ceptit has been even colder and rougher than 
usual; an excess of precipitation and snowfall; 
roads and fields badly washed and much damage 
done along the river valleys by heavy rainfall of 
the tirst of the month. It is feared peaches were 
badly injured during the cold weather of February ; 








there is still much snow and frost in the ground 
in Ne , and, and no farm work has been 
done; the manufacturing of maple sugar has just 
begun, but with unfavorable weather as yet. 
NEW YorRK—March was characterized by un- 
S y cold weather, with heavy, drifting snows, 
Which still remain 1 to 3 ft deep in the southwest- 
] lands and in the north, but in the warm- 
el et ns the snow is fast disappearing with -the 
spring-like weather of the last few days of the 
ni ] frost still remains in the ground and 
spriy vork, except spreading manure, has not 
yet begun. 


On10—Continued wintry weather retarded farm 
work; very little plowing done; temperature be- 
low, precipitation about average. Alternate 
freezing and thawing hurt wheat; some protec- 
ti uforded by snow during coldest weather. 
Grass and wheat starting slowly. Some clover 
frozen. Ground well soaked; water abundant. 
Month not altogether unfavorable, especially as 
ho form of vegetation is as yet dangerously for- 
ward. Tree buds beginning to swell. A few gar- 
dens being made. 

NEW JERSEY—Temperature below and precipi- 





COMMERCIAL AGRICULTURE 


tation above average; most unpropitious for 
farm work, winter cereals and grass; in the 
southern counties plowing begun, but seeding im- 
possible, owing to continued cold; wheat and 
grass wintered poorly in all sections, owing to 
frequent freezing and thawing, high winds and 
absence of snow during winter months. This, on 
light soils, exposed the roots to freezing tempera- 
tures, gave a sickly yellow color and left many 
bare spots in fields; all work greatly retarded. 

PENNSYLVANIA—The weather strongly charac- 
terized by frequent low minimum temperatures, 
low average temperatures and numerous snow 
storms, which at times were quite heavy, but 
generally without drift; high winds prevailed, 
which probably caused some damage to grass and 
grain in exposed places; vegetation shows but 
few signs of spring; the snow and frosty condi- 
tion of the ground delayed farming operations 
and practically no advancement has been made. 

MARYLAND—There was much cold weather, with 
snow, except in southern counties, and elsewhere 
grain and grass were considerably injured by 
freezing. Farm work generally is backward, 
though plowing has begun in favorable localities; 
tobacco shipping is somewhat behind hand; peas 
and ‘‘rounc potatoes are being planted in south- 
ern sections, and the forward peas are already 
coming up; fruit prospects are excellent; cold 
weather having delayed development of buds, 
they are not liable to injury from frosts. 

WEST VIRGINIA— March weather more than usu- 
ally inclement. Alternate periods of rain and 
snow, heat and cold, made the month highly un- 
favorable for farming operations, and little has 
been done except piowing. Some few oat fields 
have been sown, and some gardening done. Re- 
ports upon te wheat crop show a rather unfavor- 
able present condition, due to exposure to freez- 
ing and thawing, and to the unfavorable seeding 
season. 

a 

Canadian Barley is sifting into this coun- 
try in sufficient quantities to affect the mar- 
ket. January imports 111,000 bu and seven 
months to Jan 31, 558,000 bu. The imports 
corresponding seven months a year earlier, 
1,585,000 bu. Exports during this _ period, 
which includes that from the latest crop year 
to date, make the excellent showing of 3,684,- 
000 bu, chiefly from Pacific coast ports, com- 
pared with 1,146,000 bu in ’95. 





Failures in the Hay Trade have added de- 
pression to inactivity, until prices have turn- 
ed practically in buyers’ favor. All dealers 
are working earnestly to place the business 
on a better and shorter term credit 
After buyers accustom themselves to this,look 
for some improvement for the spring trade, 
but the sharp edge is off prices at present and 


basis. 


market in a ragged condition.—[T. P. Huff- 
man & Co, New York. 
Our Foreign Trade in Eggs is in better 


shape, though still far from 
In Jan we bought, chiefly in Canada, only 
32,500 doz, compared with eight times that 
many a year ago, and imports for seven 
months were but 783,000 doz against 1,762,000 
doz a year earlier. 


satisfactory. 














| ANIMAL MEAL | 
! Is better than ? 


| . . 

| Scraps, because it furnishes 
H : meat and bone in a | 
finer, dryer form, easier to digest, 





i 
, : Hii 
hi requiring no preparation for use. |i 
i ; : | 
| It is better than if 
i Hi 

ihe 


| Bone, because it furnishes 
Wssewy 








Hi 
f meat as well as bone, i 
Ni; both ready for feeding. It is ; 
| better than i 
Hi; Shells, because it furnishes | 
i) ——— _lime in connection | 
fii} with the albuminoids and protein | 
| required for the production of | i 
| eggs and sustaining the health i 
i ree Hit | 
‘| of the fowls. iN 
HH | 
| Tt makes hens lay; | | 
|| It makes chickens grow. | 
HI Enough for ro hens 3 months, $x. | 
H|| Four t:mes as much for $2.25. | | 
iif Little book, ** The Egg,”’’ free. | 
i Company, B t 
Hh)! 
Hl) Bowker 43 Chatham st, BOStON, 
XK — 
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Blood 


That is impure is a constant source of danger. 
Circulating as it does to every part of the sys- 
tem, carrying nutriment to the nerves, muscles 
and the great vital organs of the body, it is 
absolutely necessary that the blood should be 
pure if good health is to be expected. The 
great secret of the cures by Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
lies in the fact that the blood is 


VMiade Pure 


3y this great medicine. It is in fact the One 

True Blood Purifier. A great variety of dis- 
eases yield to its power because a great variety 
of diseases are caused solely by impure blood. 
All forms of scrofula, eruptions, boils, humor, 
pimples and sores are perfectly and perma- 
nently cured by 


Hoods 


Sarsaparilla 


The One True Blood Purifier. All druggists. $1. 


, H are the only pills to take 
Hood S Pills with Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 



















AWD orn ERTILIZERS 


MANUFACTURED BY 


THE JARECK! CHEMICAL CQ. 
SANDUSKY. OHIO. 





SB Hand Bone, Shell, and 
Corn Mills for Poultrymen, 
Daisy Bone Cutter. Power Mills. 
Circular and testimonials Free. 

WILSON BROS., Easton, Pa, 


GROUND BEEF SCRAPS FOR POULTR 


e Meal, Granulated Bone, Crushed Oyster Shells, 
Calcite, Crushed Flint. Send for Price List. 
YORK CHEMICAL WORKS, YORK, PA. 


} 








BERKSHIRE, Chester White, 
Jersey Red, and Poland China 
Pies. Jersey, Guernsey. and Hol- 
stein Cattle, Thoroughbred Sheep 
Fancy Poultry, Hunting and 
House Dogs. Catalogue. 
Cochranville, Chester Co., Pa. 


Secured a 
Good Place. 


I advertised in the Farmers’ Exchange column of THE 
AGRICULTURIS?T for a place on a dairy farm and sue- 
ceeded in getting a good situation. 





. ——~ , 
s. W. SMITH, 
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NEW YORK. 

Bethany, April] 2—We have had a real old- 
fashioned winter and wheat and grass have 
been well protected by snow and are now 
nearly bare and looking well. The next month 
or six weeks will be the trying time on them. 
Sugar making is well under way. A_ great 
many changes being made in farms. Plenty 
of auctions of farming tools and stoek. Cows 
are selling high and sheep low. Ali kinds of 
produce low. Farmers are at a loss to know 
what crops to put in the coming season. 


Bainbridge, April 2—Those who have sugar 


orchards are busy making maple sweets. Not 
much can be done yet on the farm, except cut- 


ting wooed. <A good many have been moving 
and several farms have changed hands. The 
price of farm help is low, from $13 to 18. A 


good deal of grain is being fed to help out the 
short hay crop. Farm’ produce’ low, four- 
weeks-old pigs 32 to 2 50, butter 18c, eggs 10c. 

Busti, April 2—The past month has been 
unusnally cold. Have had snow enough for 
sleighing most of the time but the heavy winds 
have piled it up so as to impede travel quite 
largely. Owing to these conditions sugar- 
making has been very slow, not having a 
good run wotil the last week in the month. 
Farm produce continues low for everything 
except hay. Cows are selling from 330 to 35 
per head, butter 18 to 20e per Jb. Grain has 
wintered very well having had a good cower- 
ing of snow most of the time. ‘ 


Clarksville, April 3—-The month of March 
has been a good winter month with pleniy of 
snow and high winds and severe cold 
weather. Most of the farmers are engaged 
preparing their word for the stove for the com- 
ing vear and filling their wood houses. There 
has been considerable moving this spring in 
this village and among farmers. The prespect 
for farmers is not very encouraging, for every- 
thing seems to point to low prices, except for 
hay and but few have any to sell this spring 
and the seeding of last spring was almost a 
total failure. Eggs and potatoes are low. 
The complete collapse of the potato market will 
tend to Jessen the acreage of potatoes in this 
section the coming season. There is consider- 
able anxiety over the prospect of the new elec- 
tric railroad coming through or near our vil- 
lage. It will be a grand boom for our village 
and community. There has been quite a large 
sum of money subscribed for the road if it 
comes through this village. 

Constable, April 3s—Weather cold and 
stormy here at this date. Some farmers have 
tapped their sugar bush and some have not. 
But little sugar has been made in town up to 
this date. No farm produce to sell except po- 
tatoes and they are worth only 10e¢ per bu. 

Dansville, April 1—Farmers are undecided 
regarding what crops to sow. The protits 
were so small a factor last year and losses so 
prominent, that a smaller acreage will be 
planted. Potatoes will still be the leading 
crop in this section. Very little wheat was 
sown last fall, rye more largely. Buckwheat 
was fully as profitable a crop as any in 1895 
and probably a large acreage will be sown 
this year. Barley was grown extensively a 
few years ago; now it is nearly abandoned. 
The careful farmer who looks closely after 
all sources of income, working intelligently 
after definite plans, is making as large a per 
cent out of his investment as most people can 
boast of in any legitimate business. 

East Fishkill, April 2—Farm fences in bad 
condition after the March freshet. In many 
places rods of good stone walls were entirely 
removed. Frost going out rapidly now and 
roads are slightly improving. At Martin and 
Ira J. Knapp’s auction March 27, cows aver- 
aged $43 per head. Horses are held at a little 
higher figure than last year. Cornelius 
Ketcham has taken sole ownership and posses- 
sion this spring of one of the farms formerly 
owned by himself and relatives known as the 
Hutchens farm. He is improving and turning 
the old dwelling into a new one. 

Guilderland, April 3—There will be a large 
number of fruit trees set here this spring, such 
as apple, cherry, plum, peach and pear trees. 
The farmers are going into fruit raising more 
every spring. Money was very scarce here 
this tirst of April. The farmers here are not 
making money. Taxes are high. Thereis a 
bill in the legislature to give the court oflicers 
$3 a day; now they get 2. It is enough. 
The farmers as a whole are behind here. 
They are not up with the times. 


Hinsdale, April 3—The weather is very cold 
for the season just now. There have been 


afew warm days and two short runs of sap. 
Everyone is expecting a big run when it 








THE FARMERS 





AMONG 


warms up. Winter snow is all gone but the 
drifts. Farmers are drawing fertilizer and 
getting ready for spring work. There has 
been much sickness in this vivinity the past 
month. Two or three farmers have lost valu- 
able cattle the past week. High water, also, 
has done considerable damage along the 
creeks. Factories are opening with a fair pa- 
tronage and farmers are hoping for a_ better 
season than last. 

Koxbury, April 3—The early winter was mild 
with short storms. February changed the 
program and since then cold and blizzards 
have been the rule until the last few days 
warmer days aud cloudless nights bave warm- 
ed and cheered everyone. Farmers are already 
commencing the season’s campaign, hauling 
out the barnyard fertilizer, and tapping their 
sugar bishes. In places the frost is leaving 
the earth. As far as can be judged rye and 
grass have wintered well. The abundance of 
snew has so eompletely enveloped the earth 
that it is thought that little injury Mes come te 
either of these crops. The shert hay crop of 
last year has been supplemented with cheap 
western feed so that there has not been much 
suffering among the stock left in the country. 
So that with the warm weather now at hand 
farmers have cowe through in better condition 
than was anticipated last fall. Cows com- 
mand high prices compared with prices for 
milk and butter. There are few for sale and 
holders are not anxious to sell. Horses 
though not numerous are very low; in fact, 
there seem to be scarcely any sales. Butter 
brings from 17 to 20c in the city, milk 2 to 2}e 
in the New York market. 

Schodack, April 1—Farmers have been do- 
ing little work of late. The weather has been 
so rainy and unsettled that it has rendered it 
impossible. Snow is nearly gone. Frost is 
going out rapidly. It makes it very disagreea- 
ble for those who are making ¢hanges. There 
are many woodmles to be worked as yet. 
Butter, fresh, 20c per 1b, eggs fresh 15 to Ibe 
per doz. 

Sodus Center, April 1—The heavy lake snows 
of the past month have left a great body of 
snow onthe ground, averaging about two feet, 
and in consequence spring work will be great- 
ly delayed. The acreage of barley and pota- 
toes will be greatly reduced from that of the 
past tive years. Peppermint and other essen- 
tial oil plants are about holding their own. 
The roots were in good condition when cover- 
ed with snow, and unless there should bea 
great deal of freezing and thawing later, the 
plants will come out in excellent condition. 
The severe weather of Jan 6 and Feb $17, 
when upon each date the mercury dropped to 
26 degrees below zero, has killed ali peach 
buds and nearly all cherry buds. Raspberry 
canes and other small fruits are also severely 
injured. <Asthisis the bearing year for the 
great majority of orchards in this county, a 
fair apple crop is expected. Messrs T. G. 
Yeomans & Son of Walworth entered 11 cows 
at the annual meeting of the Holstein-Friesian 
association of America, held in Buffalo, March 
18-20, and were awarded first, fourth and 
eighth premiums, the rules providing that no 
one breeder shall be allowed to take more 
than three premiums. Their herd carried off 
the first, third and eighth premiums last year, 
the winner of the first prize in both cases being 
Mutual Friend 3d. The milk of one of their 
two-year-old heifers contained 5.25 per cent of 
butter fat, and that of two of the mature cows 
showed 5.8 per cent. The next annual meeting 
of the association will be held in Buffalo in 
March, 1897. <A farmers’ institute under the 
provisions of the experiment station exten- 
sion, or Nixon bill, was held in the Newark 
opera house, March 30 and 31. Prof L. H. 
Bailey of Cornell university was the conduc- 
tor in charge. 

Syracuse, April 4#—The Lubin scheme was 
discussed at the Onondaga farmers’ club and 
received favorable consideration. Farmers 
should at least receive equal protection with 
other industries. Under present cireum- 
stances farmers are evidently less benefited 
by protection than are otler industries. Per- 
haps no other class could better prosper under 
‘*free trade’’ than the agricultural commu 
nity. 

The Commissionership of Agriculture is at- 
tracting hosts of candidates. The iatest in the 
field is J. S. Woodard of Lockport. There 
are many other candidates, and the original 
ones suggested by AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
and since more or less widely indorsed by the 
farmers of the state are MrS. D. Willard of 
Geneva and George T. Powell of Ghent. As 
was pointed out by this journal at the time 
this department was reorganized, it is al- 
together too much of a political machine, and 
the tendency is for the politicians to run it for 
the patronage it affords them. If the depart- 








ment was managed by a board of agriculvure, 
elected from the various agricultural] societies, 
granges, ete, as is the case in Conneec- 
ticut, Ohio and Massachusetts, all this politi- 
cal humbug would be avoided. In view of 
the change in the commissioner of agriculture 
there has been more or less wire pulling at 
farmers’ institutes the past winter, and farm- 
ers have written us complaining about it. 
Some of the institute workers have hau 
promises made to them of positions and sala- 
ries if they would work for the nomination of 
certain candidates for commissioner. We 
beliey e that Mr Powell stands opposed 
to all this political business and 
bases his candidacy on the farmers’ 
demand for a man who is both com- 
petent and not a politician, aud who will take 
the work of the department out of politics. It 
is a question, however, whether Gov Morton 
is ready to make an appointment solely for 
the farmers’ benefit, instead of being infin- 
enced by political considerations. He cer- 
tainly has plenty of candidates to select from. 





LONG ISLAND. 


Yaphank, April 2—The season is a week to 
10 days later than usual. Wheat and rye 
tields look somewhat winter killed. The 
frost is just out of the ground. No gardens 
tometer yet. Potatees not all marketed. 
‘armers are offering them at 10 cents per 
bushel at the barn. About the usual quantity 
of potatoes will be planted. Farmers not hir- 
ing as much help as usual. Some houses 
have been let to city parties, but little sale for 
farms. Suffolk county is to build near the 
depot atine home for the orphan children 
of the county. 


NEW JERSEY. 


West Amwell, April 2—With very few ex- 
ceptions the wheat fields leok bad though 
the warm rains of the past few days have 
served to brighten the prospects somewhat. 
Unless conditions are very favorable there 
will not be over 50 per cent of the usual crop 
in this section of Hunterdon Co. Kye is in 
better condition though not up to the usual 
average. Clover is badly pulled by the frost, 
some tields apparently alldead. Stock is look- 
ing well, the past winter having been very fa- 
vorable for cattle, sheep and hogs. Wheat is 


worth 75c, rye 35c, cows $35, oats 25c, onion 
60c, potatoes 2c, butter 20c plb, veal Ye, 
beef 6c, small pork se, heavy She, eggs per 
doz 13c, hay 12 to 15 per ton, clover seed 5 
per bu. The ground is exceedingly wet and 
the roads correspondingly bad. Asa general 
thing, however, the reads have been above 
the average during the past winter. No plow- 
ing done yet. The high winds have blown 
down much fence. The buds of white irie- 


ties of peaches are all right. Yellow fruit not 
so good but probably sufficient. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

Great Bend, April 2—The farmers in this 
vicinity are counting on a much more remun- 
erative season for dairying than last year as 
many of them lost heavily through the failure 
of the parties operating the milk station here. 
The Alex Campbell milk company of Brooklyn 
has purchased, repaired and added to the old 
building and commenced operating it April 
1 as a bottle milk plant and from their former 
good reputation as milk handlers the milk 

roducers here may justly feel that they 

ave secured a more reliable outlet for their 
product than many others. The Riverside 
creamery four miles west of here is being 
operated by Mr Robbins of Jersey City, but 
many of its patrons ‘are not delivering their 
milk to him. There is a shortage of hay 
among the farmers generally, also plenty of 
cows to sel] at fair prices. Hay is worth from 
$12 to 15 per ton, potatoes too plenty at any 
price offered. The heavy crop of ensilage corn 
grown last fall was a great help to the dairy- 
men to get their stock through with the redue- 
ed wie of hay. Several new silos were built 
last fall and more are talking of building them 
this next fall; they are well liked by all who 





Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 
FIVE CENTS A WORD. 








TEW DANIELS PLOW SULKY is nota luxury. Unlike any 

other Plow. Free trial allowed. Special price and agency to 

first applicant from each county. DANIELS PLOW CO., 

Odessa, N. ¥. 7 

DAYS’ reduction in prices on Polled Durham Cattle. Buy 
atonee. A. E. & C. |. BURLEIGH, Mazon, Il. 


NHOROUGHBRED PEKIN DUCK EGGS, seventy-five cents, 
thirteen. A. M. COX, Kirkhem, Md. 








POTATGETES by mail. Iocach. Over kinds. Write J. Vv. 
McELHENIE. Easton, Ohio. 








have used them hereabouts. The fourth flood 
of the winter season is now at its hight, with 
the Susque hanna high over its banks. Never 
in the memory of the oldest inhabitant has it 
been known to freeze good ice and break up 
and go out four times in one winter as it has 
doue iu the past one, through the sudden and 
frequent changes of temperature and the rains 
‘here was but little sleighing and most of that 
in March go that but little logging could be 
doue with sleighs. Farmers generally are in- 
tending to increase their acreage of clover and 
fodder corn and decrease that of potatoes and 
grain as they can turn the former into milk 
and can buy the latter at less prices than they 
can produce them here. 

sense hae April 3—After a few days of 
springlike weatherin which the early birds 
wade their anennes nee, likewise the mud, 
winter has returned with all its vigor. We 
hope for a final farewell for this season. The 
seasoil is late for this section. But little ma- 
ple sugar or syrup has. been made yet. J. 
Ackley Capwell died at his home in Clinton 
township April 1 of pneumonia. He was one 
of our progressive farmers. M. O. Webster 
of Supluime has about 2000 bushels of pota- 
toes, mostly buried in the field. Question: 
What to do with them as prices do not im- 


prove Now about 25e without any deianid. 
Good cows selling readily at about $30. C. J). 
Wall who had his valuable barn burned 
last fall, has sold his farm and moved into 
town. There will be less potatoes planted 


and more oats sown this season. Much new 
seeding failed on account of the dry weather. 
Coll storage eggs have knocked the price S 
out of tresh ones, only 12¢ per doz for Easter. 

Matamoras, April 1—This section has had 
considerable snow this month, and it is not 
all gone yet, also a good supply of wind and 
cold weather. Farmers will be late in begi: 
ning farm work. The best farmers will put 
in about the same cr oe as last year, as they 
know that potatoes will be almost certain to 
he mignes than last year. Considerable rye 





is raised in this county. Crimson clover is be- 
ing experimented with some, but red clover 
or timothy is sown mostivy. Farmers are not 


up to nixing grass seeds very much. 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 
FoR ALLAYING HOARSENESS AND IRRITATION 
OF THE THROAT, use “Bromwi’'s Bronchial Troches.” 


25e. a box Avoid imitations. 





Most complete.—I um using Bowker’s Animal 
Meal, and consider it the most. complete of any 
food ou the market. D. H. Rick, Barre, Mass., 
Prop Rockwood Poultry Yards. 

One fare, plus gine Home ‘seekers’ excursions 
Via Pennsylvania April 21 and May 5. Full 
information by alone any agent of these lines, 
or addressing J. M. Harris, D P A, Columbus, 
Ohio 


We call the attention of our readers to the 


Pp ‘ 


spray puInps n ufactured by the P. C. Lewis Mtg 
Co, of Catskill, N Y¥. We believe their pumps ful- 
ly me all the requirements, as they are made 
ent ly of brass. The hose is guaranteed to stand 
pres of 300 pounds. We would suggest that 
pariics interested in spraying write them for 
the ustrated catalog and full treatise on spray- 
ing, which will be sent free to all who mention 


this paper. 


We are in receipt of the annual spring catalog 


issued by William Stahl, of Quincey, Ill, giving a 
full description of all injurious insects to fruits, 
also _preventives for same by use of fungi- 
cides. This catalog gives a detailed account of the 
above in full. Ar vy of our readers who are inter- 


ested in fruit culture will do weil to send for this 
catalog, which is mailed free upon application. 
The subject of spraying the fruit trees, plants and 
vines to prevent the ravages of insects and fun- 
gous diseases is a critical one, and should be in- 
vestigated by every fruit grower. 

A Chance to Make Money.—I have made $1640 
clear money in 87 days and attended to my house- 
hold duties besides,and I think this is doing 
splendid fora woman inexperienced in business. 
Anyone ean sell what everyone wants to buy, and 
every family wants a dishwasher. I don’t can- 
Vass at all; people come or send for the washers, 
and every washer that goes out sells two or three 
more, as they do the work to perfection. You 
can wash and drv the dishes in two minutes I 


am going to devote my whole time to this busi- 
ness now,and I am sure'I can clear $5000 this 
year. My sister nd brother have started in the 
business, and are doing splendid. You can get 
complete instructions and hundreds of testimo- 
hials by addressing the Tron City Washer Co., 
Station A, Pittsburgh, Pa., and if you don’t 


make lots of money it’s yourown fault, as they 
Will pay you a salary or commission. MRS. W. H. 


AMONG THE FARMERS 


PATRONS OF HUSBANDRY. 


NEW YORK. 
New York Farmers Discuss Meadows. 

At the closing March meeting the Central N 
farmers’ club, ai Utica, discussed the subject of 
hay crop and ciimson clover, especially from the 
general standpoint of reseeding and cultivation 
of meadow lands. President Graham said that 
just at present it is an important subject, as all 
the farmers are endeavoring to devise some plan 
to better their hay crop. He thought there was 
only one way to improve the meadow lands, and 
that was by plowing, reseeding and fertilizing. 
When grasses run out, the meadows shouid be re- 
seeded and have thorough cultivation. The soil 
should be enriched also with fertilizers. 

George E, Hatfield of New Hartford said be had 
had considerable ¢xperience with meadow lands, 
as he owned a large stock farm and was obliged 
to raise plenty of hay for winter feeding. He also 
agreed to the idea of thorough cultivation. He 
attributed the failure of the hay crop last season 
in large measure to the drouth and grass- 
hoppers. When the meadow grasses run out the 
meadows should be plowed up, fertilized and re- 
seeded. He believed in feeding down the mead- 
ows in the falland these should be plowed up 
every five years. 

R. M. Davis of Steele Hill spoke on the same 
line and said he had never had any luck except 
by thorough cultivation. J. V. Seoville’ said 
he did not know of any satisfactory plan except 
plowing up and reseeding. Ezra F. Whitmore of 
Yorkville gave his experience in raising meadow 
grass. He thought a liberal use of plaster was 
beneficial and that the meadow would produce 
more grass tnder it, 

Giles Smith of Deerfield said that if the out- 
look tor all farmers in regard to their meadow 
lands was like his, he thought that the hay crop 
of 1896 would be worse than last year. J. H. Mar- 
vin believed the drouth and grasshoppers last 
year had injured the grass for the next two 
years. The prospects this year, he thought, were 
very poor, and expressed the opinion meadows 
should be seeded in the fall.—[W. J. Deedy. 


At a recent meeting of the Rye (Westchester) 
grange a class of five were instructed in the 
fourth and fifth Qegrees, after which the harvest 
supper was served. A class of three were instruct- 
ed in the first and second degrees, March 27. 

At the last meeting of Glen Montgomery 
grange, No 658, the third and fourth degrees were 
conferred upon three candidates, followed by the 
usual harvest feast. A large amount of grass 
seed for spring use has been ordered. 

Saratoga Co Pomona grange held an interesting 
meeting at Burnt Hills, March 14, about 70 being 
present. In the absence of the master, C. W. De- 
Forest presided, The next meeting will be held 
May 16. 

Chariton (Saratoga) grange held its regular 
meeting, March 21. At the request of the lecturer, 
Assistant Steward A, S. Larkin furnished the en- 
tertainment for the evening, which consisted of a 
quotation hunt for all and asewing match for 
the gentlemen. The prize for sewing was won 
by Brother William Ward and the prize for the 
most quotations by Sister Amy Craig. This con- 
sisted of a handsome book given by Brother Lar- 
kin. 

Milton (Saratoga) grange will move into new 
rooms this spring. Several new members have 
been added lately. 

Over 100 members have already been secured for 
the grange store at Windham, Green Co. 

Grange No 98 of Scriba (Oswego), hadan inter- 
esting meeting April 4. Mrs E. S. Roberts of 
Syracuse was present and gave a pleasant talk. 
Several questions were discussed. 

Williamson (Wayne) grange will open a co- 
operative general store in that village, early in 
April. It will be the first experiment of the kind 
in this county. 





The Hop Tlovement and [larket. 


Notes from the Yards. 

BRISTOL CENTER (Ontario), N Y—I shall have 
no more hops, have plowed them up. Shall plant 
berries in place of hops, also less potatoes. A 
good many hops will and have been plowed. 

SHARON CENTER (Schoharie N Y—There has 
been much talk about plowing up of hops, but it 
is not altogether a fact in this vicinity. Some 
fields are so treated every year, as they become so 
dilapidated they will not pay at any price. But in 
some cases there will be two aeres set out to one 
plowed up. It is claimed that the western slope 
will reduce its acreage, but it is now certain 
that New York state will not. 

The impression is general that the hop fields 
will be let severely alone throughout Washington. 
Certainly the outlook is such as to afford no en- 
couragement to spend any work on the pesky hop. 
(O. E. Anrud, King Co, Wash. 
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World’s Fair Medal. 


Through the courtesy of the Deering Har- 
vester company, Chicago, we are enabled to 
show our readers a picture of the much-talked- 
of Worid’s fair medal. 


os cee aie 
GWA. Pts 





The Deering company was awarded this mei- 
alin October, 1893, together with a handsome 
diploma, enumerating sixteen separate awards. 

As our readers will remember, these awards 
were given to the Deering company as a result 
of exacting field-trials of its binders, mowers 
and corn-harvesters, held during the fair 
in 1893. 

These trials created a decided sensation at 
the time, for they were the first official and sci- 
entific tests of the roller and ball bearing ma- 
The official judges were as much sur- 
prised as anybody at the remarkable saving in 
draft made by these bearings. At field-trials 
of competing machines held by the same judges 
at Wayne, Ill., the lowest record made by a 
five-foot mower had been 152 pounds, while the 
Deering Ideal five-foot mower, under condi- 
tions if anything more difficult, made an 
average draft record of 852-3 pounds. 

At the Wayne trial, the so-called “light’ 
open-elevator binder averaged 356 pounds draft, 
while the Deering Pony binder, cutting the 
same swath, averaged only 285 pounds. 


chines. 


















| Buy Direct 


<j from maker, and save 
| intermediate profits and 
— have the maker’s guar- 
antee—a di: terence of 40 per cent. in 






































your favor. Freight paid both ways 
Buggies and Spring Wagons. 
Our 1896 Bicycles are marvels of 
the wheel and not fora , 
fancy name. ,. See¢ fr pom 
J Catalogue, free. \y rENw 
Binghamton Carriage and Cycle Co, ZR = 4 & = 
ord ; 
ai a “4 
Sage eo mailed 
yds. ER & LL AR 
a4 Market te, aw es oe eR ADELPHIA 
SHALL I 
SEND YOU? 
Violin Cases Violin Bows 
Banjos,Banjo Music 
Flutes, Fiute Music 
Cornets, Cornet Music, Harmonicas. 
EGGS FOR HATCHING. Thoroughbred Poultry, 
Single and Rose Comb 
Brown and White vhorns, ” Barre d Plymouth Rocks and 
£2.00 for 13; other matings reduced pr si00. Write us. BACHE 
and JAYNE, Nanticoke, Pa., Luzerne Co., Lock Box 124. 
scheme a new one; particulars ‘Address 
S.S. Ware Co. Box SOB, Boston, Mass. 


if uot as represented. Gancladsin. 
beauty. You pay for 
Binghamton, N. Y. 
$3)4 8 roll, 8 
Mandolins, Violins, Violin Music 
Cuitars,CuitarMusic 
Cc. C. STORY, 26 Central Street, Boston, Mass. 
Light Brahmas. is “il ‘for layers. Eggs from select matings, 
WEEKLY $5,000 yearly, no a re- 
$9 quired, failure im ey - our 
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HINDERED TRADE IMPROVEMENT. 


Turspay Eventine, April 7, 1896. 

In the great farm staples interest is well 
divided between the movement of old crops 
and the prospects for the new. As outlined 
in our special report of a week ago, there is 
nothing to point to positive damage menac- 
ing wheat outside of isolated districts, such as 
part of Ohio anda few other winter wheat 
states. Precipitation this year to date is de- 
ficient in some parts of the country, but needed 
moisture may be supplied later. Farmers are 
getting actively into the fields and progressing 
as rapidly as weather conditions will per- 
mit. Old corn is moving to market about as 
rapidly as it can be absorbed and other 
coarse grains are dull. Exports of wheat 
and flour continue unsatisfactorily small, cot- 
ton is influenced by the talk of a larger acre- 
age, wool remains dull everywhere and live 
stock is without essentially new feature. Re- 
duced reserves of choice winter apples are 
firmly held, old potatoes are not favored 
with any better prices and fresh vegetables 
are moving rapidly from the south. Revised 
prices holding good to-night follow: 





THE GRAIN TRADE. 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF LEADING GRAINS AND 
SEEDS, STANDARD GRADES, AT DIFFERENT POINTS. 


Cash or spot Wheat Corn Oats Timothy Clover 





Chicago, 64460 29¢ 193g¢ *f3 15 *$7 50 
New York, 71 38 25 "425 *7 75 
Boston, = 3944 _ 200 *8 00 
Toledo, 717 29 2014 1 60 447% 
8t Louis, 59 %6 18% = aa 
Minneapolis, 60 — ~ — _ 
San Francisco, ‘*1. "9134 *823¢ *7 00 = 
London, 76 4035 - - - 


*Prices per cental. Other prices per bu. 
PRICES AT OHICAGO FOR FUTURE DELIVERY. 


No 2 grades. Whear Corn Oats 
May 6544c 23 193Z¢ 
July, 65% 30%; 203% 
PUBLIO STOCKS OF GRAIN IN THE U 8 AND CANADA. 

This week Last week One year ago 
Wheat, bu, 60,325,000 61,048,000 72,703, 00€ 
Corn, 16,822,000 16,366,000 12,890,000 
Oats, 9,020,000 8,526,000 5,815,000 


At Chicago, wheat situation considerably mix- 
ed, speculative interest fair, price range moderate 
and an encouraging inquiry for cash lots. The 
old bearish influences of a small export trade, 
and liberal receipts in the northwest have been 
present, though the latter show a falling off com- 
pared with recent movement. These are offset 
to some extent by weather and crop reports. 
The Ohio state bulletin made known at the close 
of last week, placing the general av condition of 
wheat in that state at only 57, and Monday’s Mis- 
souri report and the dry weather naturally exert- 
eda bullish influence at the opening of this week, 
especially with development of crop damage else- 
where, Then July sold above 66c, followed by the 
usual reaction. Public stocks are decreasing 
slowly, and are now some 12,500,000 bu less than 
a year ago. Stocks at Atlantic seaboard are 
small, and foreign markets exhibit moderate 
strength. No 2red winteris quotable about 4c 
above the price of No2spring for delivery next 
month. 

Corn continues dullin the main and substan- 
tially steady. The undertone is one of moderate 
stability under some falling off in arrivals and 
the continuously good export demand, together 
with support from the warehousemen and _ ship- 
pers. No 2 in store remains close to 284@29¢e P bu, 
No 2 yellow a small premium, May 294@293c and 
speculation at the opening of this week slack. 

The development of some weakness in oats 
are early last week has been followed by a slow 
covery, due partly to a better export inquiry. 
Stocks of old are moving, and seeding has made 
moderate progress in the southern part of the 
oats belt. Sales by samples 18@19}4c for No 3 and 
19@21c for No 3 white. 

Timothy seed has worked up 10@15c to the basis 
of $3 25@3 35 P 100 tbs for prime cash and April, 
and 3 174¢ for (new) Sept delivery. Fair to good 
country lots 2 90@3 20, and considerable quantities 
of foul on the market all the way down to 150@ 
2. Trade not especially active and shipping de- 
mand only moderate. Clover seed offerings restrict- 
ed, demand fair and some shipping trade. Prices 
10@15c higher on the basis of 7 40@750 ® 100 tbs 
for contract prime. A little more doing in other 
grass seeds, which are nearly steady with advices 
of fair quantities in the country to be forwarded. 
Ordinary millet 65@85c ® ctl, German millet 75@ 
1, Hungarian 65@75c. 

At Toledo, the feature of the week is the Ohio 
crop report showing an unusually low condition for 
early April. Market higher with July 69 cents but 
not especially active. Coarse grains narrow and 
devoid of special feature. Under a better demand 
for shipment, cloverseed has moved up a iittle, 
with prime quotable at $4 45@450 P bu and Oct 
delivery 4 40@4 50. Cash offerings moderate and 
shipping demand not broad. 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 





Comparative Prices on Best Offerings. 


Catthe Hogs Sheep 
Chicago, B 100 ibs, #450 #4 00 #4 00 
New York, 465 440 415 
Buffaio. 4€0 410 415 
Kansas City, 425 375 3 65 
Pittsburg, 450 410 420 





At Chicago, whatever favorable reaction has 
overtaken the cattle market, is due chiefly to the 
smaller character of the supply. Eastern and 
foreign markets are not satisfactory and many of 
the best dealers at the yards are urging country 
shippers to forward everything ready instead of 
holding until warm weather. The extremely low 
prices a week ago resulted in smaller farmers’ 
deliveries and a gradual upturn of 15@25c. An 
undertone of steadit.ess prevails so far this week, 
with the price 16c hlgher Monday owing to small 
receipts. Yet the trade} fears any material in- 
crease in supply would act disastrously. Stock 
cattle still selling relatively high, veal calves low- 
er under large offerings. Revised prices are as 
follows: 

Fey export steers, $4.35@4.50 Peeters, 800 to 





Prime, 1400@1600 fhs,4.10@4.35 5, 3. 
Good to ch, 1150 Stockers, 400 to 
@1450 tbs, 3.75@4.25 850 Ths, 2.75@3. 
Fair to med, 1150 Calves, 300 ths up, 2. @3. 
@1400 tbs, 3.60@3.90 Calves, veal, 4.25@5. 
Ch cows and heif, 3.10@3.90 Texans, fed steers, 3.25@4.05 
Fair to good cows, 2.35@3.00 Texans, cows and 
Canners, 1.50@2.25 heifers, 2.80@3.25 
Poor toch bulls, 2. 3.25 Texans, bulls, 2.50@3.00 


Sheep have recovered a little of the 15@25c de- 
cline scored early last week, yet the marketgat 
the opening of this week is not a strongone. A 
good many prime westerns are coming in, both 
sheep and lambs, and while they are in demand, 
prices are low around $3 40@3 85. Good to choice 
natives, mixed droves, 3 40@3 75, and fey heavy 
up to 4, culls and ord 2 50@3 25, lambs 3 50@4 75. 

At Pittsburg, a smaller movement of good 
butcher cattle is telling slightly in favor of prices, 
the 40 cars recieved Monday of this week selling 
more readily and market about lve higher. 
Quotations are revised a¢ follows: 

Extra, 1450 to 1600 lbs, $4 25@450 Com to good fat bulls, 2 00@3 50 
Good, 1200 to 1300 lbs, 400 420 Com to good fat cows, 200 335 
Fair, 900 to 1100 lbs, 350 400 Heifers, 800 to 1100 lbs. 300 400 
Common, 700 to 900 lbs, 275 350 Bologna cows, p hd, 500 1400 
Rouzh, half-fat, 820 385 F’sh cows & springers, 15 00 45 00 
Com to good fat oxen, 225 380 Veal calves, 500 585 

Hog supplies are ample for all present require- 
ments, according to views of buyers, and the 25 
double decks received Monday of this week sold 
at an average decline of about 10¢ compared with 
late last week. Prime medium weights $4 05@ 
410, common to best yorkers 395@405, heavy 
droves 3 8@4, pigs 390@4, rough lots 3 25@3 75. 
Smaller receipts of sheep, 12 double decks Mon- 
day, resulted in a better market, desirable lots 
ruling 10@15¢e higher. Prime wethers, 95@100 ths, 
410@4 20, good medium weights 385@4, mixed 
droves 3 50@3 75, culls and common lots 1 50@3 40, 
lambs 15@25c higher at 4@5 10. Clipped sheep and 
lambs steady. 

At Buffalo, the cattle market is opening in 
better shape this week, 100 cars being on sale. 
Market fully recovered the decline late last week 
with prices now 15@20e higher under a moderate 
demand. Offerings of really good to choice 
steers small, and quotations for same nearly 
nominal at $425@450. Good ripe 1100@1300-tb 
steers 4@425, fair but plain 340@375, other 
descriptions in proportion. Hogs are selling ata 
wide range, heavy being quotable around 3 75, 
mixed droves 3 0@ 3 90, while fair to prime light 
weights up to 4@410. Receipts Monday of this 
week 80 double decks. Demand for sheep chiefly for 
medium well-finished butcher grades. Receipts 
Monday 90 cars, the week opening generally 10¢ 
lower than last Saturday. Top lambs 5dc, good 
butcher weights, 75@85 ths, 4 70@485. Well finish- 
ed medium wethers 3 75@4 15, heavy 3 65@4 with 
heavy‘ewes 3 50@3 75. 

At New York, live stock without unusual fea- 
ture, cattle a shade steadier under lighter supplies 
in the west. Salesonthe basis of $3 25@4 50 for 
inferior to prime, fey higher. Veal calves firm 
when choice at 4 50@6, fancy a premium, country 
dressed 4@8 50. Hogs steady at 4@440. Sheep in 
about recent favor at 3 50@4 15 for fair to prime, 
lambs 4 50@5 25. Common spring lambs 3 P head, 
with good to fey up to 5@6. Country dressed 
spring lambs 3@6, 

At Boston, fair demand for milch cows at 
about a former range, on the basis of $35@55 p 
head for ord to ch, occasional cow and calf ata 
premium. 

At London, American steers 8}@9c P tb, est 
dressed weight. Refrigerator beef 63@7ic P tb. 


GENERAL MARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 

Unless otherwise stated, quotations in all in- 
stances are wholesale. They refer to prices at 
which the produce will seil from warehouse, car 
or dock. rom these, country consignees must 
pay freight and commission charges. When sold 
n a small way to retailers or consumers an ad- 
vance is usually secured. 

Apples. 

At New York, choice fruit sells well at strong 

prices, supplies light. Baldwins $3@4, Greenings 
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Class in 
bistory— 


Stand Up! 


QUESTION—Who invented the 
first successful Reaper? 

ANSWER—Cyrus McCor- 
mick, in the year 1831. 

Q.—Who builds the best grain and 
grass-cutting machinery at the 
present time? 

A.—The McCormick Harvesting 
Machine Co, 

Q.—Were their machines operated 
in the World’s Fair field tests? 

A.—They were. 

Q.—Were the machines of their 
competitors so operated? 

A.—They were not. 

—Because they were afraid of 
the McCormick. 

Q.—What proportion of the world’s 
annual supply of harvesting ma- 
chines is made by McCormick ? 

A.—About one-third. 

Q.—Why did the farmers of the 
world buy 60,000 McCormick 
Mowers in 1895? 

A.—Because the McCormick No. 
4 Steel Mower is the best grass 
cutter ever built—that’s why. 


The new McCormick Light-Running 
Open Elevator Harvester and Binder, 
the McCormick No. 4 Steel Mower, 
and the McCormick Corn Harvester 
are unequalled for capacity, light- 
draft, efficiency of service and long 
life. Built, sold and guaranteed by the 
McCormick Harvesting Machine Co., 

Chicago. 
Agents Everywhere. 
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THE GENUINE 


CKEY 


FORCE 
PU ME?. 


Has no equal. Works easy and throws a 
constant stream. Never freezes. Over 
300,000 in use and giving universal satis- 
faction. Send for circulars and prices, “ff 
giving depth of well. Beware of Imitations. 

Also manufacturers of the Imperial 
Galvanized Steel Wind Mills and 
Steel Derricks, tron Turbine and 
Columbia Steel Wind Engines, 
Power Mills, Well Drilling Ma- 
chines, Tank and Spray Pumps, 
Buckeye Lawza Mowers, Iron 
Fencing, etc. 


MAST, FOOS & CO. 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 















Cabled Field and Hog Fence, 


2% to 68 inches high; Steel Web Picket Lawn Fences 
Poultry,Garden and Rabbit Fence; Steel Gates, 
teel Posts and Steel Rails;Tree, Flower and Tomato 
uards; Steel Wire Fence Board. etc. Catalogue free. 


ire K 
DeKALB FENCE CO., & High St., DeKalb, Ill. 
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more eggs. 

















Money-Saving 





We will send you Free of expense 
Samples and Particulars. 


F, W. BIRD & SON, 


Sole [lfrs. 


East Walpole, lass. 





! they will grow twice as fast. 
/ your Hens warm— they will lay 
Cover your Poultry 





Dollars in Eggs... 


Keep your Chickens warm— 


Keep 


@ 


Houses inside and outside, at small 
cost, with the Water-proof, Frost- 
proof, Vermin-proof, Wind-proof, 














RC? For Roofing and Side Covering. 


NEPONSE 


Red Rope 
Water-Proof 


FABRIC. 


























3@4 50, Ben Davis 3 50@4 50, northern fcy select- 
ed 4 50@6, russets 2 25@3 25. 
Beans. 

At New York, demand shows no improvement 
ana in spite of the efforts of holders prices are 
lower. Ch marrow ’95 $1 20@1 224 Y bu, medium 
117, pea 1 124, white kidney 1 25@1 30, red 1@1 024, 
black turtle soup 1 30@1 35, yellow eyes 125, Cal 
limas 1 85@1 87}, foreign pea 90@95c, medium 80@ 
9c, green peas 774@80c. 

Dried Fruits. 

At New York, the market is unsettled and under 
pressure to sell prices are a little lower. Fey 
evap’d apples 6@64c P th, ch 5}@5ic, prime 43@6c, 
sun-dried sliced 3@3}c, quarters 3@3}c, chopped 2 
@2jc, sun-dried peaches peeled 4@7c, cherries 8@ 
10c, blackberries 5@5}je, evap’d raspberries 18c, 
sun-dried 17c, huckleberries 54c, Cal apricots 10i@ 
l4c. 

Eggs. 

At New York, demand continues active, but free 
receipts hold down quotations. Fey nearby new- 
laid 13@13}c P dz, Pa and Md country marks 124@ 
13c, western 12c P dz, southern 11@11}c, ducks’ 
eggs 25@29e P dz, goose eggs 70@80c. 

At Boston, prices are fairly sustained although 
arrivals are liberal. Nearby and Cape fey 15@16¢ 
® dz, ch fresh eastern 12}jc, fair to good 11@11}e, 
Vt and N H ch fresh 12hc P dz, Mich, O and Ind 
fey 114@12c, fair to good lle ® dz. 

Fresh Fruits. 

At New York, in moderate demand when of 
good quality. Fey Cape Cod cranberries $11@12 P 
bbl, common to fair 7@10, N J 1@2 ® cra, Fla 
strawberries 30@40c P qt, Messina oranges 2 85@ 
350 P ibx, V alencias 5@6 P case, Jamaicas 3 50 
@6 P bx, Cal navels 3 50@4 25, seedlings 2 50@3 25, 
Sicily lemons 1 60@2 ¥0 P bx. 

Ground Feeds. 

At New York, quiet and unchanged, Western 
bran 75@&5c P 100 Ibs, rye feed 60@65c, linseed oil 
meal $19, cottonseed 20 50, linseed oil cake 17@18, 
screenings 40@65e ® 100 tbs, brewers’ meal and 
grits 85@87}c, coarse cornmeal 73@76c. 

Onions. 

At New York, old onions in fair supply, choice 
steady, imported weak. N Y yellow Tice@$l1 BP 
bbl, Orange Co red 75c@1 25, yellow 1@1 37, white 
1@2, eastern red 1@1 25, yellow 1@1 50, Havana 
1 P cra, Bermuda 2. 

At Boston, market easy and dull.” Natives $1 25 
# bbl, western Mass 1@1 25, Havana 140 P) cra, 
Bermuda 2. 

Potatoes. 

At New York, choice new potatoes firm under 
good demand, old weak. No 1 Bermudas $7@8 Pp 
bbl, prime Fla 5@7, Me Hebrons 75c@1 P sack, 
Rose 1@1 25, L I in bulk 60@8&vc P bbl,N Y Rose and 
Hebrons 75c@1 P 180 tbs, Burbanks 50@75c, N ¥ 
and N J S0@75c Y sack, Houlton Rose 150@175 P 
bbl. 

In England the market for potatoes is dull with 
a plethora of old stock, and values extremely low, 
very good ware being sold at 20c P bu and with 
only a regular consamptive demand. Seed pota- 
toes are dearer, reaching 62c for Hebrons. The 
top figure for consumptive purposes is 45c. Moder- 
ate consignments of new potatoes are coming in 
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BUGGIES, PHAETONS, SURRIES, WAGONS, 


a CARTS, HARNESS, SADDLES, BICYCLES, &c 

¥ VA At factory prices. Our record for the past eight years ie the best mare 

—jJantee that we turn out the finest, strongest and lowest priced vehicles 

pe weer’. Soe one gnes ae work guaranteed. Sen Ofhees eaten 
A” Grade, . tifully illustrated Catalog for 18: rices in plain figures. ces, sales- 

“Biyle, Finish. rooms, factories : Court St. Alliance Carriage Co. Cin 






nnati, O. 








DON’T BUY ™ 


A Carriage, Buggy, Phaeton or vehicle of any description 
without ‘~ etting our illustrated catalogue and price list 
esell only work manufactured in ourfactory. ae 


(sent free). 


at prices within reach of all. Capacity, 10,000 Jobs per year. 
THE COLUMBUS CARRIAGE MFG. CO. 





Box 377 E Columbus, O. 








and kidney varieties grown under glassin the 
island of Jersey are sold in London at 8@10c P fb. 
There are also shipments from the Canary 
islands and the south of France, the latter selling 
at4e and Canary island potatoes at $2 14@3 38 p 
100 tbs. 

Poultry. 

At New York, trading has been of a moderate 
character and some weakness developed under 
pressure to seli. Nearby turkeys good to ch léc P 
tb, ch young toms 12@13c, large Phila capons 18@ 
20c, western 16@17c, Phila broilers 25@28¢, fey 
chickens 15@i7ec, N J 12@13c, western fowls 10c, ch 
ducks 16@17ec, geese 8@10c, white squabs $275 Pp 
dz. Frozen turkeys 15@15}¢c P tb, chickens 10@I11e, 
fowls 10c. 

Vegetables. 

At New York, in fait supply, choice well taken. 
Fla cabbages $250 P cra, fcy celery Tic P dz, 
marrow squash 1@1 50, Hubbard 75c@1, turnips 1@ 
125, washed carrots 1 25@1 50 p bbl, unwashed 
1@1 25, Brussels sprouts BG 15ec P qt, hothouse 
cucumbers 50c@1 50 P dz, kaic 1 75@2 P bbl, spin- 
ach 1 25@2, Fla tomatoes 1 50@3 50 P carrier. 

New England Markets. 

At Hartford, Ct, Hebron potatoes 40c P bu, 
white onions 60c, red and yellow 40c, turnips 30c, 
carrots 40c, cabbage 50@75e P dz, veal 6c P fb 1 w, 
10@i2c d w, chickensS12@i4c 1 w, 16@18c d w, 
hay $18@20 P ton, rye straw 16@18, cmy 
print butter 25@27c P ib, dairy 20@23¢c, 
cheese 11@12c.—At Waterbury, Ct, chickens 
120 P tb 1 w, 18¢ d w, fowls 10c 1 w, tur- 
— 12c 1 w, 18¢e d w, eggs 15c P dz, potatoes 30@ 

35c P bu, white oinions 75c, red 35c, baled hay 17 
@19 # ton, rye straw 14@16, good to ch cmy butter 
W@25ce P ib, dairy 16@20c, cheese 10@12c.—At 
Providence, R I, cabbage 2 ® bbl, potatoes 1@ 
1 35, onions 1 25, winter squash 150, cmy print but- 
ter 27@28c Pp tb, cheese 11@12¢, eggs 15@16¢ P dz, 
fowls 12@16e ~ tb.—At Springfield,Mass, emy print 
butter 25@26c P ib, western 23c, dairy 19@23e, 
cheese 10@1ic,turkeys 16@18c P tb,chickens 14@16e, 
fresh eggs 18@20c P dz, potatoes 25@30c P bu, onions 
30@40c, turnips 25@30c. 

More About Reduced Stocks of Hay. 

As shown in our special reports last week from 











ASK YOUR DEALER FOR 


W. L. Douctas 


$3. SHOE *Wolio:"* 


If you pay $4 to $6 for shoes, ex- 
amine the W.L. Douglas Shoe, and Ss 3 
see what a good shoe you can buy for 


OVER 100 STYLES AND WIDTHS, 
CONGRESS, BUTTON, 
and LACE, made in all 
kinds of the best selected 
leather by skilled work- 
men. We 
make and 
sell more 
$3 Shoes 
~ than any 
other 
snamadactucer in the world. 


None genuine unless name and 
price is stamped on the bottom. 





Ask your dealer for our 85, 
84, $3.50, 82.50, 82.25 Shoes; 
$2.50, B2 and $1.75 for boys. 


TAKE NO SUBSTITUTE. If yourdealer 
cannot supply you, send to fac- 
tory,enclosing price and 36 cents 
to pay carriage. State kind, style 
of toe (cap or plain), size and 
width. Our Custom Dept. will fill 
our order. Send for new Illus- 
rated Catalogue to Box M. 


W.L. DOUCLAS, Brockton, Mass, 











leading country dealers and shippers the reserves 
of marketable hay are small, and high prices con- 
tinue, with choice lots firm. Under grades are 
generally plentiful considering the demand. Bos- 
ton is 50c higher on best, with prices around $19 50 
® ton, while at N Y 20 is obtainable. Prices other- 
wise substantially unchanged. In the subjoined 
paragraphs the gituation is outlined in detail 
from the standpoint of shippers. 

The ’95 drouth told severely on the N Y hay crop 
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and dealers and shippers uniformly confirm earli- 
er reports of a short yield. Some of them express 
a belief that the next crop will be light, as mead- 
ows were pastured so closely last year. In the 
western and southwestern part of the state some 
hay remains, but nothing burdensome. Orleans 
reports not enough to supply home demands, 
Correspondent in Allegany Co reports lay mostly 
out of tarmers’ hands oe moderate quantities in 
warchonses, Steuben Co farmers are holding 
back, but with silos and more or less straw on 
hand, dealers there do not anticipate special ad- 
vance. Correspondent in Cattaraugus says that 
within 20 miles of his shipping point searcely 
300 tons available for spring baling. Hay is 
well out of central and southern N Y, farmers 
in Oneida letting go at $15@16, and most of 
this needed at home with some hay being 
shipped in. The eastern counties nearly all the 
way down the Hudson apparently have only a 
moderate amount of loose hay, this bringing l4@ 
17 Pp ton in Saratoga Co and even more in 
Albany. Montgomery has some hay and _ ship- 
pers are offering about 16 at Fultonville. Sche- 
nectady farmers have fed carefully, using cheap 
grain freely, and have some hay to sell. In 
tne north the big hay section of Jefferson Co 
has a moderate reserve, and prices are high at 15 
@18 to farmers delivering at baling points. A cor- 
respondent at Le Raysville says acreage will be 
smaller next year. 

An Erie Co correspondent reports new seeding 
locking wellin the northwestern part of Penn- 
sylvania and if this is proved later,there will be 25 
per cent increase in acreage; more hay marketed 
than expected on aceount of use on farms of 
coarse todder as a substitute. In Franklin Co, 
cold weather and absence of snow has injured 
hay prospects. 

Ohio, Michigan, Illinois and Indiana are as a 
rule nearly bare of hay compared with previous 
years. Some farmers held part of the crop over 
from "44 and will market it between now and 
June, but the quantity of this is small. Frost has 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 





The *“‘Corn Belt” is the nameof an illustrated 
monthly newspaper published by the Chicago 
Burlington and Quiney railroad. It aims to give 
information in an interesting way about the 
farm lands of the west. Send 25e in postage stamps 
to the Corn Belt, 209 Adams street, Chicago, and 
the paper will be sent to your address for one 
year. 





When you travel you want of course to do so 
via the best and most direct route. Allow me to 
recommend such a line in the Columbus, Hocking 
Valley and Toledo railway, when you are going 
to the north, northwest or west. Best service, 
quickest time, rates as low as the lowest—this is 
what you want. Elegant coaches and parlor cars 
on day trains, sleepers on night trains. Rock 
ballast free from dust. Call on your nearest rail- 
road agent and request tickets via the Buckeye 
route. W. H. Fisher, G P & T A, Columbus, O. 


Did you ever stop to consider that there is 
only one short and direct route from Michigan 
and points in northern Ohio to central and south- 
ern Ohio, Virginia, the Carolinas and all points in 
the southeast? Only one rock ballast, steel rail 
line, therefore free from dust, with superb coaches 
and elegant parlor cars for the convenience of 
their passengers, and that is the Columbus, Hock- 
ing Valley and Toledo railway. See that your 
tickets read via the Buckeye route. W. H. Fisher, 
GP & TA, Columbus, O. 

Harvard, Ill, Feb, 8, '96.—Thatcher Mfg Co, 
Potsdam, N Y—Gentlemen: Referring to your in- 
quiry as to the satisfaction your Thatcher’s orange 
butter color has given me, I will say, that during 
the last fifteen years I have used several brands 
of color, and frankly state that your color has 
given methe best satisfaction, which compelled 
me to use your color exclusively for the last four 
years. Yours truly, Milo Munger, proprietor of 
the Harvard, Chemung, Alden, Lawrence, Hart 
land, Dunham and Maplewood creameries located 
n the Elgin district. 


A contest confined to the farm.—$25.00 in gold 
given to the member of the farmer’s family who 
writes on one of our cards this sentence the great- 
est number of times: “Osborne implements suc- 
ceed where others fail.” Two of these cards will 
be mailed you for your asking. They are about the 
size of the ordinary postal card. To be written on 
one side only—no cross-writing, no blots. All con- 
testants must be persons whose home is on a 
farm. We shall make a first and second prize, 
namely, $15.00 to the person writing the sentence 
the greatest number of times, and $10.00 to the 
person writing said sentence the second greatest 
number of times. Where two cards are alike, the 
one received first will take the preference. Get 
your cards at once. We ask you toenclose stamp. 
Contest closes May 1, 1896. When you write for 
your cards, address D. M. Osborne & Co, Auburn, 
N Y, room No 135, manufacturers of farm imple- 
ments. 














caused some damage to clover and timothy in D 4 

Ashland Co, O. Our Lima (Allen Co) correspond- ON | S é O wd 

ent says, obliged to import 75 per cent of the hay 

used. Indications in Seneca Co for a rather light 

keted and unsatisfactory outlook for next. In O BACCO 

Branch Co, hay searee and high, selling around 

timothy is selling up to 16 with little available. ; “s > “uTro” is recog 

Timothy is oan lla@l2 in Ottawa Co and Nervous System. : Baco-Curo IS Tecog. 
nized by the medical profession as the 

esee there is relatively little to sell, market . 
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crop. In Washtenaw Co, Mich, old crop all mar- 
$12, with little to ship and wheat straw largely : ee ym ae Ree 
used as a substitute. In Calhoun Co, nice loose Suddenly. To do SO IS iInjurlous to the 
farmers show a disposition to hold, while in Gen- 
Scientific cure for the Tobacco Habit. It 


ship hay in from the west. is vegetable and harmless. You can use 
Boston dealers do not look for further advance "eae 5 sw? , 
except possibly a spurt in May, their reports in- | all the tobacco you want while taxing It; 


dicating considerable quantities yet to come for- x H oy See wy} . ‘6 “n 
> - 101 } » De \ - 
ward, <A few dealers in Maine talk of a disposi- | it will notif) you wnen to StOf Baco 


tion to hold for better prices, with possibly a rush | Curo” is guaranteed to cure where all 
to sell in May and June. Connecticut hay brings Eos ee i gs is 
good prices in the local markets of that state, | others fail, and is sold w ith a written 
and indications point to about the usual acreage the guaraitee to cure any case, no matter 


coming season. A Frederick Co (Va) correspond- | . ; 
| how bad, or money refunded with ten 


ent reports 90 per cent of the last crop marketed, 

with dealers offering about $11 for the small ‘ 

amount available. In Washington Co, Ma, con- | Per Cell interest. 

siderable areas of giass have apparently perished | ‘ile os ai ,; aa saan ‘i 

and farmers are selling hay at 12@12 50 a bg box #1 ah ees Semen: (am eootpt of o ape f2., 
While the Canadian crop has been largely mar- for free booklet and proofs. EUREKA CHEMICAL & MFG, 

keted, considerable quantities are showing up, | Co., LaCrosse, Wis. 

high prices inducing exports to this country. 


with farmers dispwed to cles out, In the Mon. | LEE COMMON SENSE 
treal city market as high as 15@16 is paid and MILK BOTTLE 
or 


the supply in that part of Canada is less than a 
No rusty metal. covers or 





year age, the price at country points being 
around 1011, with a prospect of freer offerings 
upon the opening of canal navigation. A Quebee 
dealer reports farmers disposed to hold at the 
present price, which is aronnd 12; most of the °95 
crop already marketed, but some to come forward 
between now and last of June. 


twisted wire fasteners, less 
breakage and can be washed 


absolutely clean and much 


- 


quicker than any other milk 


THE DAIRY MARKETS. 
fhe Butter Market. 

New York State—At Albany, good toch cmy 18 
@l1%e p tbh, dairy 17@18c.—At Syracuse, steady, 
good to ch emy 22@23¢, dairy 17@20c.—At Buffalo, 
N Y and Pa emy 2l@23ec, western 19@20c, dairy 19 
@20c.—At Cooperstown, Otsego Co, 16@18c.—At 
Guilderland, Alb: uny Co, 18@23c. 

At New York, under continued dullness the 


THE CELEBRATED THATCHER’S 
market has lost another cet, demand proving ORANGE BUTTER COLOR 
insufficient to clear out the butter arriving and 


accumulations resulting. The opening of the mar- | Secured the only award of Medal and Diploma 
ket this week was at much the same range as last at the World’s Columbian Exposition at Chi- 
week, bus the feeling uncertain pending the qual- 
ity of arrivals. Prices governing round lots, and cago, from the analysis of the Government 
subject to some advance for selections in a small : a MOT wEDIC 
war, are as follows: Elgin and other western Chemists and Experts, also THATCHER'S 
creamery extras 20c P Ib, state fall made M@lic, CREAM CHEESE COLOR. 
western firsts 18@19¢, seconds 16@17¢, N Y dairy 
half tubs extra 19e, firsts 17@18¢c, western dairy For circulars and Price Lists, send your ad- 
irate 12 elie, seconds 10@10}c, factory tubs, firsts | gress to Thatcher Manufacturing Co., 

Ohio—At Columbus, active and _ fairly steady. eee res SS. S 
Elgin emy 23e P th, good to ch Ohio 2le, dairy 14 
alée.—At Cleveland, active and firm under light 
supply. Good to ch emy 17@20¢, Elgin 21@21}« 
dairy 10@17¢c.—At Toledo, in good demand. Good 
to ch emy 21@22¢, dairy 194#20c¢.—At Cincinnati, 
fairly steady. Fey Elgin emy 22c¢, Ohio emy 15@18e, | 
dairy lle. j 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, market quiet, 
prices well sustained for choice. Western fey emy 
2le Pp tb, fair to prime 17@20c, fey prints 23¢, good 
to ch 20@22c. 

At Boston, supplies of nearly all grades are 
liberal and at a decline of le the market rules quiet When wrees to acvertisers be sure > y aS 
and fairly steady. Grades under best are dull | VHERE YOU SAW THE A 


i 


bottle, avoiding tainted or 
sour milk. It is the hand- 
somest, cheapest and _ best 
milk bottle ever offered for 


sale in any market. 








Better discard the Old Dasb Churn. 


“sone Bail” GHURNS 


easier; makes more and 
better butter. The “ACME” 
WASHER is warranted to 
wash collars and wristbands 
clean.,If dealers do not have 
our goods send for circulars 
and prices. 
HL. PALMER CO., 

15 Cedar St. Rockford, Ml. 






















ROUGH ON THE CAT, 


But the Rest of the Family 
Greatly Pleased. 





The No. 5 United States Cream Reidcaioe gives the best of satis- 
faction. It makes the good wife-laugh, the hired man smile, and 
the cat cry out, ‘‘No more skimmilk for it is too thin and poor for 
me.’”’ The Separator does its work perfectly, runs easily and 
steadily. We could not do without it. 

West Brattleboro, Vt., March 30, 1896. R. L. Frost. 


Send for a New Cat 


alogue giving full details, free to all. 


ERMONT FARM /IACHINE CO., 


Bellows Falis, Vt. 














and easy, dairy about steady. Quotations for 
round jots are as follows: Vt and NH fey emy, 
assorted sizes 22¢ P tb, northern N Y 22¢c, western 
fresh tubs, assorted sizes 21c, northern firsts 19@ 
ec, eastern 17@20c, western firsts 18@19c, seconds 
15@17¢, extra Vt dairy 20c, N Y 19¢c, firsts 16@18c, 
western dairies 12c. Prints 1@2c premium over 
above prices. 

The collector of internal revenue for the 
northern district of Illinois, including Chicago, 
reports that revenue stamps were paid for during 
March equal to a manufacture of 2,462,782 ibs 
oleomargarine against 2,120,904 tbs in March, °95. 
During the month 19 new retail dealers’ licenses 
were taken out, an increase of 4 over the same 
month last year 

‘New process butter,’’ quoted in some of the 
markets, is not a new process at all, except with 
possil le slight modifications of old methods fol- 
lowed for years. The basis of it is roll or store 
putter of poor quality and faulty flavor, which in 
some parts of the country is worked over and 
called ladle butter. The so-called new process 
consists in melting the butter, enabling the 
manipulator to separate the oily portion. This is 
then rechurned with fresh milk or cream and a 
fairly decent looking product is turned out. Con- 
siderable machinery is required to make this new 
process butter, as certain temperatures must be 
regarded and some of it is neutralized in order to 
get rid of foreign or undesirable flavors. Some of 
the best makes are said to be inoculated with the 
new bacteria used in some creameries to improve 
the butter flavor. The resultant stuff, after all, is 
nothing but an under grade butter, selling indif- 
ferently. 

The Cheese Trade. 

New York State—At Albany, full cream ched- 
dars 9@104« P th, flats 9@10c, pound skims 3@6c, 
imt Swiss 13@14c.—At Syracuse, full cream ched- 
dars 9$@lic.—At Buffalo, fairly firm, N Y full 
cream 10;@11e, ch 10a10}c, skims 4@5e.—At Coop- 
erstown, Otsego Co, 10c. 

At New York, the market continues quiet but 
generally satisfactory, quotations holding steady 
under gradually decreasing Full cream 
York state large fancy 10@10}¢ P tb for colored 
and white and 10}@10%c for small do. Good to ch 
9}a@10}¢c, light skims small 6}$@7c, part skims 4@ 
Bie, full skims 2@2hke. 

Ohio—At Cleveland, quiet and easy. Full cream 
cheddars 10}@1l1e P th, flats 9@10c, skims 5@8c, 
imt Swiss 12@13¢.—At Toledo, market firm, demand 
slow. Full cream cheddars 11@12c, flats 9@10$e, 
pound skims S@&ic, imt Swiss 11@12c.—At Cin- 
ecinnati, steady. Good to prime Ohio flat 9@9}e 
tamily favorite %}@10c, twins 10@10jc, Young 
America 104 a@l1le. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, quiet and fair- 

steady N ¥ factory ch small 10}@103c p hb, 
; part skims 6@ 


stocks. 


ch large 10@1 . colds orage 7Ta@0e 


a moderate supply of 


At Boston, tl 


strictly choi late made goods and while de- 
mand is for small s the market is steady. 
NYf cream sm: zeS 9 alive P tb, large &@ 
9c, firsts 7}a8e, Vt small extra 93@10c, large 9@ 
9ic, sage cheese 10@12c, part skims 3@5c, tull 
cream Ohio flats 8@9 


At Liverpool Eng, American white and colored 
aulil at Ye, 
The Milk Market. 

At New York, milk supplies continue more than 
ample and the market is rather unsettled with a 
weak undertone. The average surplus price is 
$1 22 Pp can of 40 qts. 

Receipts by rail and all other sources in 40-qt 
cans for the week ending April 6 were as follows: 

Fluid milk Cream Condensed 





NY,LE & West RR, 25.933 666 380 

N Y Central. 17,130 249 848 

N Y. On nt | & West, 23,032 705 — 

Wes " 9,271 237 237 

1 West, 11.901 236 — 

nan, 3,181 - — 

& H, 4,849 31 — 

Lack & W est, 39,296 1,177 

1,069 - ~ 

1,664 29 — 

alley 3,791 71 — 

ources, 4,200 - - 

Total receipts, 145,317 8,401 1.465 

Daily average, 20.759 485 209 
The Anglo-Swiss condensed milk company, 


operating a factory in Ilinois,has reduced its price 
to farmers out there 5a@10c P Ib compared with a 
year ago. The manager claims that the tendency 
in milk values is downward everywhere. Farm- 
ers delivering the milk tothe condenseries at Dix- 
on, lll, will reeeive $1 20 P 100 lbs, the remainder 
of this month, 75¢ in May and June, 8c in July 
and Aug, 90¢ in Sept and 1 in Oct. Last year the 
prices were 130 in April down to 8c in May and 
June, advaneing to Sie in July and Aug and the 
remaining four months of °95. 

The Philadelphia milk exchange has fixed the 
price at 4c wholesale, and &se from peddlers to 
consumers during April. Whether this can be 
maintained until May 1 depends on several 
things, the principal one being the increase nat- 
ural to the season. There are also large numbers 
of farmers who, being shut out of the market for 
some cause, for example, poor milk, are anx- 
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ious to get in, and in consequence are offering 
their product below the market price. Among 
the better class of . producers and de ulers there 
seems to be a more harmonious feeling than for a 
long time. This has been productive of much 
good. The producers hereabouts have at last 
come to the conclusion that there are two ends to 
the string, making and selling of milk, both of 
which require the utmost care, intelligent work, 
and a due regard to business principles in order to 
make a success of the business.—{Joseph H. Mil- 
ler, Secretary. 
The Price of Milk at Boston. 

The wholesale price of milk delivered at the 
depot in Boston from Apr 1 to Oct listo be 33c per 
&-qt can, same as each summer since 1891 in- 
clusive. From 1887 to °90 inclusive the summer 
price was 32c, in °86 it was 30c, in ’85 it was 32c, in 
"84 and °82 it was 34c, with a raise to 36c in ’83. 
Prior to April, °95, all the milk the contractors were 
to sel] to the wholesale or retail trade and 10 per 
cent in excess of this amount was paid tor on 
above basis, the surplus above 10 per cent of sales 
being made into butter and paid for at what it 
netted—14 to 18c¢ per 8#-qt can. Since April, ’95, 
contractors have carried only 5 per cent, and N E 
milk producers’ union failed to restore the 10 per 
cent rate this spring. Last summer the surplus 
in April, May and June equaled 6 days’ supply 
and was paid for at 14c per can, the other 24 days’ 
shipments being paid for at the full price. From 
the price at Boston is deducted 8@12c per can for 
contractors’ commission and for freight, the lat- 
ter increasing with length of haul. The price is 
also graded to discourage production in May and 
June and to encourage it in Ang and Sept. Th 
long price at country points will be as follows, 
same 1s last summer: 

From Boston April May June July Aug Sept Av 


10 to 20 miles, 26 25 25 26 27 27 26¢ 
20 to 20 miles, 3 23 23 25 27 27 25¢ 
30 to 40 miles, 24 22 22 24 26 2b 24¢ 
40 to 50 miles, 23 21 21 23 25 25 23¢ 
50 to 75 miles, 22 19 19 22 25 25 22C 
75 to 100 miles, 21 19 19 21 23 23 2le 


If the surplus this April is 6 days’ shipments 
at 14c, that will net the producer 84c for one can 
daily for this period or for 6 cans. If he is within 
the zone between 30 and 40 miles from Boston, the 
local price being 24e, he will get it for the other 24 
days’ shipment, or $5.76 for one can for 24 days or 
24cans in all. Add the 8ic paid for 6 days’ sur- 
plus, and the total is $6.60 per can for the month, 
or an average of 22c per can net at the farmers’ 
local depot 30 to 40 miles from the city. To get at 
what the farmer nets at his door,deduct 14@3c pe1 
ecan—the charge for hauling from farm to depot. 
This explanation makes plain the famous surplus 
clause in Boston milk contracts. 





COUNTRY PRODUCE [MARKETS. 


WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTERIO 
MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS 
NEW YORK—At Albany, poultry firmer. Chic} 
ens12@13e P tb 1 w, 14@15ce d w, roosters 8@%&« 1 w, 
turkeys 13@14e¢ 1 w, 15@16¢ dw, ducks 13@14e 1] w, 15 
@i6e d w, geese 11@12¢ 1 w, 12@13ce d w, fresh eges 

14@i5e P dz. Potatoes 60@75¢ P bbl, onions S1 2 
1 50, turnips 75¢@1, cabbage 3@4 P 100, celery 
@1 30 Pp dz, lettuce 40a45e P bx, apples 3a4 2 
bbl, cranberries 7 50@8 50. Good to best steers 
etre P th, mixed 3a@4e, veal calves 6@7e, hogs 

, sheep 3a@4c, mile “h cows 40@45 eu, calfskins 40 
@ile ea, tallow 44@5ie P th, grease 14@2e. Lows 
hay 16@18 P ton, baler timothy 15 50¢ 017 50, clover 
13 50@16, oat straw 8@9, rye 14@15, bran 13@14, 
eottonseed meal 17@1750, middlings 16@17 50, 
standard corn 37@40c pP bu, mixed oats 26@2s8c, 
wheat 56@60c. 

At Syracuse, chickens 10c ® fb 1 w, 14@15c¢ d 
turkeys 16@i8e d w, ducks 18e d w, fresh eggs 12 
@l13c # dz. Baled hay $16@20 P ton, loose 14@1s, 
oat straw 8@9, rye 12@14, bran 14, middlings 
Potatoes 10@15¢e P bu, onions 20@25c, carrots 2 
30c, turnips 20@25ce, cabbage 2 50@3 P 100, alsik« 
clover seed 5 0@6 P bu, alfalfa 6 25@5 50, crimson 
3 50, standard eorn 38 P bu, oats 28@30c. 

In Other Places— At Cooperstown, Otsego Co, 
beef 5@6c P tb, chickens 10@l1le, fowls 10c, exgs 
12c P dz, potatoes 20@25e, baled hay 85e P 100 
ths, rye straw 70c, oat 50@60c.—At Guilderland, 
Albany Co, potatoes 0@80c P bb], eggs 12¢, hay 


8ce@1 P 100 ths.—At YVaphank, Suffolk Co, eggs 





12c. 
PENNSYLYV: ANI — Philadelphia, early 
Rose potatoes 28 432c P bu, others 18@22c, onions 


$1 15@1 40 pP bbl, ta ibe 40a@45e P bu. apples 2 75 
@375 ~P bbl, ch timothy hay 16 50@17 Pp ton, Nol 
15@15 50, mixed clover .12 50@13, rye straw 16@ 
16 5, oat 750@8. Turkeys 10@15e P tbh d w, ducks 
12@13¢c 1 w, 12@16e dw, chickens 10@lle | w, 11@ 


_l3e d w, nearby eggs 12}@13¢e P dz. 


OHIO—At Columbus, seed market brisk 
Strictly prime timothy $3 70@3 80 P 100 ibs, com- 
mon clover 750, alsike 780, alfalfa 9, orchard 
grass 10, prime red top 7 0@7 75, bran 13 P ton, 
shorts 12, middlings 13, loose hay 16@17, baled 15 
@16 50, oat straw 8, rye 9 Poultry active and 
steady.s Chickens 7c ® fb 1 w, 8@9e d w, turkeys 
11@12¢c 1 w, 122@i4ec d w, ducks 8@9c I w, 10@12e 


d w, geese 40@50c ea 1 w, fresh eggs 10c P az, 
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A= grain makes about 500 
bundles to the acre. 

Think of lifting each of these 
500 bundles about one foot higher 
than necessary! That’s what you 
do with the old style of Binders. 
That’s what you save with the New 
CHAMPION Binder. 


Each bundle weighs about 25 lbs., 
or in all, 12,500 lbs. per acre. 

Think of lifting 12,500 Ibs. one 
foot high! It’s a good deal of a 
job and you wouldn’t want to do 
it if you could avoid it. 


Of course no Binder chokes in 
tying every bundle, but with the old 
style of Binder and certain condi- 
tions of ground and grain, there is 
one chance of choking with each 
bundle, because the extra power 
required to compress the bundle 
makes the bull wheel slip. Why 
take 500 chances per acre ? 


At least 5 minutes are required 
on the average, to clean out one 
“choke.” That’s an immense 
amount of time if counted for each 
bundle in an acre. Why take the 
chances? You don’t need to with 
the New CHAMPION Binder. 

Every time a big bundle is bound 
by the old style of Binders there is 
great strain on the machine and 
sudden jerk on the horses’ shoul- 
ders. 500 jerks peracre! Pretty 
hard on the poor horses, isn’t it? 
How woulda you like to be struck 
500 even light blows per hour? 


Why do you take these chances 
and submit to these misfortunes? 
That's what you do with the old 
style of Binders. You needn’i take 
any of them with the New CHAM- 
PION, and the New CHAMPION 
built on correct principles costs 
no more than the imitations. You 
have put up with these drawbacks 
because "ou didn’t know they 
could be prevented. The force- 
feed elevator and eccentric binder 
wheel of the New CHAMPION 
Binder prevents them all. Other 
Binder makers try to do this, but 
have to use a steep elevator, low 
master wheel and flat binder deck. 
The New CHAMPION has an 
easy-slope elevator, high master 
wheel and steep binder deck. You 
know which is right. 

The Warder, Bushnell & Gless- 
ner Company, the makers, Spring- 
field, Ohio, and Chicago, have 
agents in nearly every town in the 
country. 
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EVENINGS 
“THOME. 


In Southern Seas. 
A TRUE STORY. 


By Isabel Gordon. 








O SIRREE, that there alba- 
tross’ head don’t hang up 
in my house. There'll be 
no albatross, hide, head 
nor feathers, under my 
roof.’’ Old Captain Men- 
gies was in one of his hot- 
test tempers. He had 

lifted a quaintly carved frame from the wall 
and was tearing from it the head of a big al- 
batross. Its feathers were a fine, grayish 
white, but its curved beak looked wicked,and 
there was almost an evil gleam in its yellow 
glass eyes. A flurry of its feathers drifted 
across the neat kitchen floor, so the old man 
got up to find the broom and sweep the light 
things clumsily into a dustpan. Then he took 
up the remains of the mutilated bird and went 
out into the darkness. 

The sound of the long surges beating heavi- 
ly on the beach broke the silence, but through 
it all they could hear the heavy tramp of the 
old sailor. He was going out to the further 
end of the long wharf to fling the head into 
the ocean. When he returned he tooked less 
wrathful, but relieved, and he patted his 
wife’s shoulder kindly as he passed her bend- 
ing over the old fireplace. 

‘*Don’t ye cry, Ellen,’’ he said, heartily, 
*‘there’s plenty o’ handsomer things can be 
brought from across the seas than an alba- 
tross’ head, an’ better lucked things, too. 
Why, if Allan had knowed the things I know 
o’ an albatross he couldn’t have tholed the 
sight of its devilish beak any better’n I could. 
So don't ye mind me, lad,’’ he added, nod- 
ding at a tall, fair-haired young man who sat 
smoking on the old settle. 

‘*O, I don’t lay up a thing against you for 
wringin’ its old neck again,’’ laughed Allan, 
heartily. ‘*‘Mother seemed to like its looks so 
I gave it to her, only I’ll get her a pair of 
tine horns one of these days to putin its place. 
An’ I didn’t know, either, father, as it 
brought bad luck. If’t does, why, I’d have 
sent it back to the ocean again myself an’ a 
curse on its ugly beak. Only I’ve heard the 
boys at sea say as it was a lucky bird.’’ 

**\ lucky bird! A mighty unlucky bird! 
said the old captain, as he brought his heavy 
tist down on the table with a vigor that set 
every dish on it rattling. 

‘*‘Lucky! When I think o’ poor brother 
Maleolin—Lord, even now, and it all forty 
years agone—it makes me want to pluck every 
albatross neck from wing.’ 

‘*‘What was it, father?’’ asked Allan, and 
Mrs Mengies looked up interestedly from her 
mending. 

‘*Lad; it’s a story I hate to think of, let 
alone tell. Only it will show you why I 
can’t thole an albatross. You know [ went to 
sea on my father’s old brig, the Mavis, an’ 
she was as bonnie a ship as had ever gone out 
of Scotland. I was a little chap then, only 
gettin’ out o’ short knickers, but I had the 
sea fever on me just as it come to you, Allan, 
lad, eight or nine years ago. I knew by the 
looks o’ mother’s face how she hated to let 
me go. Malcolm an’ I were all she had, an’ 
father made long voyages,eight or ten months 
many atime. They said it nearly broke her 
heart to let Malcolm gang, an’ when the 
fever took me she cried ower me an’ begged 
o’ me to stay with her. She couldna let us a’ 
gang, but when father cam’ back an’ Mal- 
colm grown a great handsome, strapping lad, 
ye might as sune hae talked to the win’ as 
tried to keep me at hame. 

** *O, we’ll gie the bairn a taste o’ it, Jean,’ 
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said father, an’ there was a glint that was 
half a laugh, half a tear, in his blue e’en. 
‘We'll cure him o’ it an’ he’ll come hame in 
sax months ready to gang back to school.’ 

‘* But mother shook her head. She had gane 
through a’ that with Malcolm. We sailed from 
Aberdeen, an’ I maist turned back at the last 
minute, nae because the love o’ the sea had 
gane oot o’ me, but because mother’s white 
face an’ sad e’ens geed richt tae my hert. She 
would look sae tearfu’ at father first, then at 
Maleolm, an’ at me, but aye back tae Mal- 
coln, for she did love him wi’ a’ her hert. 
But we sailed, an’ it was a lang voyage, ¢ 
brig 0’ oor size didna gang roon’ Cape Horn 
very fast. It seemed further away those days 
than it does now. Doon aboot the coast 
there where we were laying at anchor, there 
eam” a boat alongside ae mornin’ to ask if 
we could sprre them a good man for second 
mate. Father said ‘No,’ but they begged for 
Malcolm. They had seen him ashore and 
they offered double the wages goin’. Their 
other man had been taken; the yellow fever 
was ragin’ «ft Panama, and they didn’t dare 


take anybody from shore. The passengers 
kicked, for he micht bring the fever. They 


could get another man further down the coast, 
so it would only be fora month or so. Then 
we were goin’ right in their wake, and he 
could join us further south. The wages were 
so high that at last he went, and we sailed 
right behind the Cordelia. The last thing I 
saw 0’ her was Malcolm at the stern wavin’ 
good bye to us with his cap an’ lookin’ so fine 
in his blue claes that I jist wished for mother 
to see him. When we’d been about 30 days 
out I was watchin’ a great flock o’ alba- 
trosses swingin’ about. They were swoopin’ 
an’ screamin’ all round the Mavis, and I re- 
member how father called them cursed evil 
critters. Suddenly off in the distance I no- 
ticed a dark sail on the horizon, and soon 
father and I made out the Cordelia. She 
had been becalmed and was just catching the 
trade wind. 

‘* *Maleolm ‘ll find oot it’s us!’ I cried ex- 
citedly, ‘an’ e’ll hail us.’ 

‘We came nearer, an’ Malcolm saw us. He 
was up aloft in the rigging with a man or two, 
an’ he waved to us till we could not see him 
any longer, till the Cordelia had grown again 
an indistinct shape on the horizon. 

But father was following them with his 
glass, and he seemed puzzled enough; they 
had hove to, so he said, and lowered a_ boat. 
Then after some time they picked it up an’ 
squared to again. We had forgotten it, how- 
ever, an’ held on in their wake until she had 
vanished wholly. 

‘*The sun was setting, when off to the east 
I called father’s attention to a big albatross 
that lay struggling in the water. We begged 
him so that he let us man a boat and row out 
to it, for it was almost a calm and we were 
making little headway. 

** “Let's club her with an oar.’ said one of 
the sailors: ‘she’s hurt an’ Il be easy prey.’ 

‘But God save us, when we got neareran’ I 
her great, scaly leg held by a torn hnu- 


saw 
man hand, an a face back of it wounded out 
of all semblance to a face, the scream I gave 
made every man give an extra shove to his 
oar, an it was—Maleolm. Lad—heaven save 
you from sich a sicht as met us! He was 
bruised black, he was nearly scalped,the flesh 
was torn off his face, an’ baith his e’en had 
been pecked oot, still he was alive an hangin’ 
grim as death te that evil bird, wha soared 
awa wi’ an awful screech when we lifted him 
into the boat. He knew nathing for days an’ 
at last we got him ashore tae the marine hos- 
pital, an tae where the Cordelia lay. They 
tellt us hoo he had fa’en frae the riggin’ but 
that they had sent oot a boat as syne as possi- 
ble. Only they could not find him; they had 
not thocht o’ him bein’ shadowed by the 
great albatross. We waited till he could get 
oot an’ syne we took him hame tae mither. 
Whata day that was, yet she was brave 
enench to try an’ no’ lat on about how terri- 
ble he luiked, an’ ye could see her hert was 
breakin’. We left him wi’ her, voyage after 
voyage, she leadin’ him aboot as gin he was 
a bairn again, an’ she lookin’ at him with a 
tearfu’ smile on her face. But puir Malcolm, 
there was nae voyage when we came hame to 
find him gane—frae darkness tae licht. 





Hayseed Leads. 


DR J. LOW ELKINS, 


We kin all of us remember, 

How along about September 

The papers used to tell us ’bout the caucus and 
the fair, 

An’ them fellers from the city 

Used to get almighty witty 

On Stevens with the hayseed in his hair. 


They had fun in legislaters 

With the man that raised pertaters, 

If by hook or crook eleciea an’ sent there, 
An the repeertorial friskers 

Used to comment on the whiskers 

Of the man what had hayseed in his hair. 


Yes! I vow they used their **hoss’’ out, 

An’ they used to blow the gas out, 

Eat peanuts an’ drink cider when out upon a tear: 

An’ they’d pinch the almighty dollar, 

An’ they’d make that buzzard holler, 

An’ the man cut up redickerlus what had hay- 
seed in his hair. 


But [ swear if you'd been reading, 

You'd observe a strange proceeding: 

It’s the fellow with the whiskers who is slowly 
getting there. 

An’ it won’t be too surprising 

If by slowly organizing 

Politicians wake up to find the hayseed in their 
hair. 


When the fashions change, them fellers 

Will all carry green umbrellas, 

An’ wear trousers wide across the seat to make 
tle dudelets stare; 

In them times if you pass muster 

You must wear a linen duster, 

An’ if you want to put on style, put hayseed in 
your hair. 

Then by sheer compulsion, 

With kerosene emulsion, 

We'll drive the lice, the plants, the mosquito from 
the air; 

An’ the mischievous grain weevil, 

Which has ever wrought such evil, 

Must succumb to the man with hayseed in his 
hair. 

Then the famous bordeaux mixture, . 

Which has now become a fixture, 

Will banish the codlin moth from the apple and 
the pear; 

An’ you'll never find a miser 

in the use of fertilizer, 

Among progressive men with hayseed in their 
hair. 

Then our agricultural professor 

Must surely be possessor 

Of knowledge and attainments rare; 

For all others’ll be rejected, 

An’ the man will be selected 

From the class with hayseed in their hair. 


By the art of electricity, 

There will be a multiplicity 

Of discoveries and inventions rare; 
How to plow and to sow, 

To reap and to mow, 

By the men with hayseed in their hair. 


Then the tubercle bacillus, 

Which we know is sure to kill us, 

To attack us never more will dare; 
And the microbe will be famislred, 
And will very soon be banished 

By the men with hayseed in their hair. 


a 


Three Square Meals.—In yourissue of March 
291 Mr A. C. Sisson speaks of the ‘‘big con- 
tract we farmers have to provide the 65,000,000 
people with three square meals a day.’’ Now 
this is the thing we want to do, give every 
one three square meals every day. If we 
could have the privilege of doing this, it 
would to a great extent relieve the murmuring 
and complaining of overproduction and low 
prices that exist among the farmers of to-day. 
This involves the fact that everyone would 
have money sufiicient to pay for his ‘‘three 
square meals,’’ and whether it be of the sin- 
gle or double standard variety, there would 
be enough for all practical purposes. When- 
ever the time comes that every American citi- 
zen can eat to his ‘‘full’’ and pay for it, then 
we shall have reached an era of prosperity 
that was never known before.—{/W. H. Cal- 
lender. 

First Tie the Camel.—An Arab, traveling 
across the desert with Mohammed one day 
said: ‘‘I shall turn ny camel loose to-night 
and trust him to Allah.’’ The wise prophet 
made answer: ‘‘Friend, first tie thy camel; 
then trust him to Allah. 












OUR YOUNG FOLKS. 


The Sparrow and the Yellow Bird. 


J. MARION SHULL. 
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Twit-twit! Twit-twee! 

My dear, don’t you see? 
They’ve set out this tub just on purpose for me; 
And a darling wee girl comes out every day 
With nice fresh water while I am away. 
I’m sure they’re as clever as clever can be. 

Twit-twit! Twit-twee! 

Twit-twee! Twit-twee! 

Coneeit! Conceit! 

Shall I have to repeat, 
That it is not you that they think so sweet? 
Youre an ugly gray bird, while l am of gold; 
Youre a robber and thief, so I’ve often been told, 
While 1 am as pretty as pretty can be— 

Can’t you see? Won’t you see? 

It was set out for me. 


Kitty Gray’s Trouble. 


A TRUE STORY, BY ALICE B. FISKE. 


= 1H, Ollie! Zana! Here comes 
”») yi Kitty Gray, and I am going 
iG ie to give her a slide on my 
new sled.’’ And six-years- 
old Teddy, who with his sis- 
ters was improving the last 
of the coasting, bounded for- 
ward to meet their pet kitty, who came run- 





ning toward him. At the top of the hill he 
turned his sled, Blitzen, about, seated himself 
with pussy in his arms, and was about to 


start down the hill, when kitty began to 
struggle and ery, and finally freed herself from 
his arms. Young Teddy wondered, but again 
seized pussy and quickly started, hoping 
when once in motion, to see her begin to en- 
joy it. But his blue eyes opened wide in sur- 
prise when she again struggled from his 
tightening grasp He could not understand 
it, for many a time had she ridden down hill 
with them, and always before seemed to en- 
joy it. 
, But the thoughtful, wise little Ollie cried 
out, ‘Teddy! Teddy! Don’t make Kitty Gray 
slide. Don’t you see she doesn’t want to slide 
to-day? And see how she cries and looks up 
at us. I do believe she wants us to help her.’’ 
Ollie was right. Kitty did act as if she 
were asking them to follow her. She wouid 
come close to them, look up into their faces, 
trot away from them a little distance, turn 


about and look at them, and then run back to 
them, all the time mewing piteously.—in ac- 
tions, tone and look saying plainly as possi- 
ble, ‘‘Please come and help me.’’ So the 


bright-eyed trio left their sleds and followed 
her. She appeared delighted to see that she 
had made them understand, and if the chil- 
dren stopped she would run back to them and 
mew piteously until they started on again. 
When they came near the barn, they spied 
papa at ‘work, and stopped to tell him all 
about it. As he listened he watched the 
strarige, appealing actions of kitty, and quite as 
curious as the children, joined the procession. 

Their little gray leader took them to a nar- 
row walk in the barn, and midway through it 
stopped and renewed her pitiful cries. 

“OO, papa! Kitty wants something here. 
What ean it be?’’ cried the children. 

‘Be quiet, dears, and I will see what can 
be done,’’ replied papa. He loosened one or 
two boards, and when he began to lift them 
up, kitty appeared almost wild with delight, 
and the children were fuli of curiosity to see 
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what possibly could be there. When the 
planks were raised enough to allow, kitty 
dove beneath them, and in a moment more 
the children spied a beautiful little white kit- 
ten lying on some hay. 

“Ob! oh! What a beauty! Do .let us take 
it, papa.”’ 

Papa, who had noticed that the poor mother 
kitty looked beseechingly from his face to her 
little one, raised the kitten gently in his 
hand, and then the children saw that it was 
dead, stiff and frozen. 

‘Poor, poor mamma kitty,’’ said Ollie, ‘‘did 
you think we could make your baby well? 
3ut we can’t, and we are so, so sorry.’’ 

They took her into the house with them and 
did their best to comfort her, while they 
poured out the whole story into mamma’s 
ears. They were allowed to make a_ bed for 
her in the back chamber that night, and for 
several days she received great attention. 
She seemed grateful fer their attempts te com- 
fort her, and after a little time ceased her sad 
cries and began gradually to take up her old 
life again. Then, and not till then, were the 
children once more really happy. 


= 


Johnny’s First Deer. 


They do not hunt deer in south Florida as 
they do in the northern states or in Canada. 
There is no stalking them, for they feed near- 
ly always in the night, and the country is 
covered with saw palmetto that rattles with 
the slightest movement. There are no salt 
licks. Instead, the deer drink at a salt 
branch, and there are many, with brackish 
water. Deer are sometimes hunted at night 
with a fire pan. One man has a pan slung to 
a pole carried on his shoulder, and filled with 
light wood knots. These when burning give 
a bright glaring light. The hunter with the 
gun walks before him and when they come 
upon deer feeding, the deer stand and gaze at 
the light until the hunter sees their glowing 
eyes and shoots them. 

But the usual way to hunt thei is to have 
hound, trained to scent the trail left by the 
deer when feeding, and to start them upon the 
fresh track left by the deer while feeding the 
night before. The deer always lie during the 
day in the low hammock land which general- 
ly borders a branch of running water. Here, 
concealed in the dense growth of cabbage 
palmetto, they lie until the hounds start them 
from their bed. A deer will run under the 
cover of the hammock as long as he can be- 
fore he will cross the open pine woods to 
reach another hammock. As these hainmocks 
nearly always end in a long point of timber, 
the hunter can tell about where to take his 
stand to be able to get a_ shot at the ani- 
mai in its flight. 

Jonnny Bryant’s father bad come from 
sonthern Georgia with one or two neighbors 
and settled in south Florida, where they 
managed to make a living out of the woods, 
as they styled it, while their orange groves 
were coming into bearing. They had a few 
eattle and hogs running wild in the woods, 
and when they wanted pork they shot a hog 
the same as any other game. . In the spring 
when the grass was fresh they would drive up 
their cattle and pen them at night on the 
grove or potato ground, sweet potatoes being 
about the only crop raised, except a little 
corn. Mr Bryant kept a pack of deerhounds 
and made a part of his living at times by sell- 
ing venison in the town where they went to 
do their trading. 

On the day before the one on which Johnny 
killed his first deer, a near neighbor had come 
over and reported that one or two deer were 
in his potato patch every night and were eat- 
ing up his prospective crop. Deer are very 
fond of sweet potato vines. 

Now Johnny, who was a bright, active 
boy of about 14, had had a present of a gun 
the previous winter from a rich sportsman 
who had had Mr Bryant for a guide. So when 
it was proposed ‘to take the hounds next morn- 
ing at daylight and go tothe neighbor’s potato 
patch, Johnny begged to go too. At last his 
father said he might, if he would stay exactly 
where he was told, because there was danger 
of their mistaking him for an animal and 
shooting him unintentionally. Johnny prom- 
ised, of course. 
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The deer tracks led down to an old cedar 
swamp where they had got out cedar fence 
posts. The road led through a clump ot cab- 
bage trees. Here Johnny’s father told him 
to take his stand, for the deer might come that 
way, he said—giving his neighbor a sly wink 
which the boy did not see. They left Johnny 
here with his gun resting overa log waiting 
for the deer to come, thinking him safe out 
of harm’s way, no doubt. 

After taking their stands at either end of 
the swamp,they turned in the dogs, expecting 
the deer would pass one or the other of them. 
But the deer was an old, experienced fellow, 
and after running first to one end and then to 
the other, he came back and waited till the 
dogs were nearly upon him. Then he_ broke 
cover straight up the old cedar road,intending 
to reach a chain of grassy ponds which had 
an outlet in another swamp a mile away. and 
thus get away from both hunters. 

But there was Johnny, waiting with baited 
breath, his gun aiming across the log. Straight 
down the narrow trail the deer was coming, 
and the noise of the dogs grew nearer 
every moment. Johnny’s father heard the 
dogs and started to head the deer off, running 
with all his might, but he had not gone far 
when ‘‘bang!’’ went Johnny’s gun. 

‘“*[ believe that boy’ll scare him to death,’’ 
said Mr Bryant. But suddenly the dogs stop- 
ped right in the clump where Johnny was, 
and then set up a howl that told they had 
fouud their quarry. In a few moments Mr 
Bryant came up and there lay the deer, a tine 
fellow. ‘‘Hello, pop, I killed him sure,’’ 
sang out Johnny. 

Mr Bryant was proud of his boy, but at the 
same time was piqued to think he had out- 
done both old hunters. Without a word he 
bent down and slit the deer’s throat with his 
hunting knife, and dipping his fingers in the 
warm blood, he sprinkled Johnny’s face and 
wide open mouth full, saying ‘‘Now, young 
lan, you Gan say you have tasted your first 


blood.’ 
——— 


May’s Surprise. 


J. A. MAPELSDEN. 





Little May’s Auntie Grace 

Shook her hair o’er her face 

To comb it, when in at the doo 
Glanced May, who in doubt, 

Paused, shrieked, then called out— 
‘*‘Auntie’s head is on hindside before.’’ 





iis 

Chautauqua College accomplishes her aim by 
correspondence between students and profes- 
sors. The correspondence method to-day is 
recognized as of inestimable value. Working 
under a charter granted by the legislature 
of New York, and organized as a department of 
the state university, this college is empowered 
to award diplomas and confer degrees, a pre- 
rogative, however, which she has exercised 
with only the greatest caution, having con- 
ferred the degree A B but twice. No honorary 
degrees ever have been or ever will be grant- 
ed. Degrees in course will never be conferred 
except after the most rigid examinations upon 
bona fide college courses. Comparatively few 
students are candidates for degrees, the great 
majority working for improvement along spe- 
cial lines. The address of Chautauqua college 
is Station C, Buffalo, N Y. 

A ——— 


The Children’s Table. 


Near the Fair Grounds.—I live on a farm in 
Vermont about a mile from the fair grounds 
where the state fair is held every two years. 
I am nearly 14 years old. I will be pleased 
to correspond with Hoot Owl.—([Catherine 
A. Boudette, North Hartland, Vt. 


Embroidery Patterns.—I am 12 years of age. 
We have a fine organ, which IT am learning to 
play. I can send you some very nice braid- 
ing and embroidery patterns if any of you 
would like them.—| Hattie Beery. 





A Young Composer.—I am very fond of mu- 
sic. I have taken about 40 lessons. My 
greatest enjoyment is to seat myself at the 
organ and compose as I play. I compose all 
kinds of quick music. Some I remember and 
can repeat. Girls, did you ever, on hearing a 
nice story seat yourself at your instrument 
and as you recall incidents in the story ex- 
press it in music? I do and enjoy it very 
much. I am 11 years old.—[{ Buttercup. 
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THE HOME LIFE. 


A Dainty Table for Games. 


A table just large enough for four to sit at 
is shown in the accompanying illustration, the 
light and graceful design being particularly 
appropriate to the end it is intended to serve. 
The fretwork divisions below the table are 
particularly effective when seen in actual con- 





struction, and fortunately are not difticult to 
make. Balls of any size and of any kind of 
wood can be secured in quantities at any cab- 
inet maker’s shop as well as the spindles that 
are to pierce them. Holes are bored through 
the balls at right angles to each other for the 
insertion of the spindles. Cherry, left in its 
natural color, is an excellent wood to use in 
the constuction of such a table, as its light 
and delicate tones harmonize finely with the 
light effect of the design. 


A Jolly Game. 


E. O. GORDON. 








I was invited lately to an evening party 
where the entertainment was so thoroughly 
original that is might well be copied by oth- 
ers with the same amount of satisfaction. On 
arriving we found a long table prettily ar- 
ranged with shaded Jamps, 16 chairs, eight on 
each side, and at each place a novel selected 
for its plentiful dialogue. The game started 
by the first gentleman opening his book, at 
random and glancing through the page, read- 
ing aloud the first question that caught his 
eye, the lady opposite doing the same, then 
reading an answer, and so on down the table. 
There were such utterly ridiculous combina- 
tions that it made fun fast and furiously. At 
other times the answers would come wonder- 
fully pat; for instance, in the following, one 
would scarcely think it taken at random: 
‘***Whatis your opinion of this‘young man, 
general?’ asked my father anxiously.’’ “‘* ‘You 
can’t make a head and brains out of a brass 
knob. You couldn’t do it when your Uncle 
George was alive, much less when he’s dead,’ 
spoke up Mr F’s aunt.’’ In this way questions 
and answers were read down the length of the 
table and back again. Much of the success 
depended upon each one being ready instant- 
ly with his question or answer and read- 
ing in a distinct and clear voice. 





Raise Your Own Herbs. 
EVA GAILLARD. 


I noticed an article under the heading Raise 
your own sage, and it was good sound sense, 
every word of it, but let us go a little farther 
and say, ‘‘Raise your own herbs.’’ Every 
good cook knows that a good supply of the 
various herbs and mints is an almost invalua- 
ble help in her work, and thatin many cases 
the dash of some particular one makes all the 
difference between a perfect dish and one that 
lacks the finishing touch that proves it to be 
the work of a skilled cook. Nearly all herbs 
are so easily grown that they should be count- 
ed among the indispensables in every garden. 

Sweet basil is used in highly seasoned 
dishes of nearly all sorts, such as soups, 
stews, sauces, gravies and salads. Fennel 
leaves are boiled in water thatis to be used 
in making fish sauces, and the green leaves 
are used as a garnish around the fish platter. 
Tarragon is used fresh as seasoning for many 
dishes, and is prepared in vinegar for use 
when the fresh cannot be had. Do not fail 
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to include spearmint in the list of ‘‘must- 
haves,’’ for to many people lamb is not lamb 
without its accompaniment of mint sauce. 
The list of valuable herbs is along one and 
they are not only valuable to the cook, but 
many of them are very valuable as to their 
medicinal properties, and constitute the only 
sort of home remedies that many houses af- 
ford. The surplus over and above the needs 
of one household should find ready sale at 
hotels, restaurants, grocery or drug stores, if 
properly prepared and put up in attractive 
shape. 

I only throw out the hint, but it would seem 
that one who took sufficient interest in the 
work to thoroughly post herseJf as to the best 
methods of growing and preparing such things, 
might find a profitable market for them. 
When either public places or private families 
once learned that they could be had of certain 
persons, neatly and perfectly prepared, there 
would be a yearly demand for the goods. An- 
other opening might be found for the sale of 
them in larger quantities by corresponding 
with the manufacturers of patent medicines. 
With many sorts, the season for furnishing 
them fresh can be very much prolonged by 
having plants in different locations. In a bed 
with a sunny southern exposure, they will 
be ready for use early, while a cool and shad- 
ed spot will furnish a supply long after the 
first has grown tough. 


Taik Around the Table. 


Plant Gladioli and Roses.—In reply to Ellen 
Darby’s question what she shall plant, I 
would suggest gladioli and ever-blooming 
roses. Gladiolus bulbs are very cheap, es- 
pecially the unnamed ones, which are sold by 
the florists in mixture. Plantin groups ana 
in rows, and tuck in a single bulb here and 
there where there is room for it. Plant four 
or five inches deep, as the plants stand up- 
right better than with shallow planting. Tt 
planted in rows, five inches apart is a good 
distance between the bulbs. When the four 
lower flowers open on the spike, cut it and 
put in a vase in the house. The flowers will 
all open as well as if ieft growing. In the 
fall take the bulbs up, dry off and keep from 
frost in a warm room or dry cellar. They 
are about as eusily kept as an onion. Ever- 
blooming roses planted the middle or last of 
May will begin to bloom in June, and if you 
love roses—and who does not?—they will pay 
for themselves over and overin pleasure be- 
fore the frosts finally freeze the latest buds. 
Plant in a rich, deeply dug bed, and culti- 
vate often. Ifyou stir the soil every day 
when it is dry enough, so much the _ better. 
The catalogs of any reliable florist will give 
you a good idea as to the varieties to choose. 
I have found it very satisfactory to leave the 
selection to the florist, telling him that I 
wished them for outdoor planting. I sent 
one such order last summer, and the first rose 
opened just six weeks from the day I received 
them. More than half of the 25 have survived 
the winter with very slight protection.—[Sara 
Jay. 

A Shocking State of Affairs.—I don’t in- 
tend to turn out at the funeral of any of 
my friends in a fire-red dress, even if 
I don’t believe in wholesale mourning. 
Zadah is correct; there is too much flip- 
pant speaking and joking about sacred 
things before the children. We hear little tots 
— about beaux and marriage who 

aven’t yet learned their A BC’s. Thisisa 
progressive age, and too many of the children 
are progressing in the wrong direction. Last 
summer I attended a lecture one evening, 
coming home about 9 o’clock. I passed by a 
group o1 buys, ranging in age from 10 to 15. 
No gentleman or lady passed by while I was 
in hearing but some vulgar jest was made 
about them. You say their parents must have 
been low in the social scale. No, they were 
not, but I venture to assert their parents sup- 
pdsed them to be safe at home, in bed, while 
they themselves were attending some lodge 
meeting, or theater. Their children mean- 
while were receiving their moral education on 
the street. The home life is or will be, a 
dream of the past, in a good many families 
soon. The church, in many localities holds a 
meeting or entertainment every evening dur- 
ing the week. Then there is the club,theater, 
lodge, and I know of families who spend the 
greater part of the night away at amusements. 
What little time they are at home, their nerves 
are in such a state they do little else but snap 
and snarl at each other. Again, society de- 
crees that a husband shall entertain some- 
body else’s wife, and the wife somebody 
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else’s husband Again, the literature that ig 
read by a large class of people tends to blunt 
their morals. Ask those engaged in socig] 
purity work about the literature sent out by 
quack medicine doctors. I think many par. 
ents would be painfully astonished if the 
realized to what an appalling extent suc 
reading is devoured, by boys and girls. The 
sanctity of the marriage vows is heid in light 
esteem by the majority of young people of the 
resent generation, and alas,it is only too true 
in many cases that it is the result of the home 
training and influence.—{|New England Girl. 





A Model Girl.—She is afarmer’s daughter, 
and is proud that she is one. She is the stand- 
by of the family. Father calls on her, mother 
calls on her, brothers call on her, sisters cal] 
on her, for ideas and instructions. She never 
gets mad or out of patience, no matter what ig 
to do. "I once heard a servant of theirs Say, 
who had been with them a year, that she had 
never seen this young lady out of humor while 
she was with the family. She is not afraid of 
work and can do almost all kinds. She not 
only helps with the housework, and manages 
the dairy work and ce: king, but if need be 
she can manage the .¢ mw, and does manage 
it in her father’s absence, her brothers bein 
from home all the time. She can harness an 
drive the horses as well as her brothers, and 
if she wishes to take a ride oradrive she does 
not have to wait for anyone but goes and sad- 
dles or harnesses the horse—as the case may 
be—and goes on. Besides all this, she is a good 
conversationalist and entertainer. She con- 
ducts herself better in society and is more 
sought after by our good, true young men, 
than your so-called city belle. She reads and 
studies just enough to have a good vocabulary. 
She is no fanatic. She has no musical talent, 
and doesn’t pretend to have any, but she can 
talk with you on any subject with ease and 
grace. Her beautiful fancywork is admired 
at home and abroad, and it graces many 
homes. Sheisa graceful and courageous horse- 
back ridereand few row as well as she. She 
attends to her father’s business affairs, keep- 
ing his books and doing all his corresponding 
for him. He is quite capable, still she is 
such a dutiful daughter that it is a pleasure 
for her to doit. This brave girl gets up first 
and has breakfast all ready when mother gets 
up, and it is a breakfast well worth eating, for 
my girl is a splendid cook. In conclusion 
will say if I were a marrying man I would 
try and win her heart and marry her, for she 
is as pretty as she is good, and would be an 
ornament to any good, true man’s home.—|M. 
I. Ganne. 


Wants to Earn Money.—I am in trouble— 
won’t some of you Tablers come to my assist- 
ance, and tell me how I can earn some spend- 
ing money, at home? I am almost 17 and do 
all the housework for a family of five (mother 
is sickly and cannot help) ,and so of course can’t 
go away from home and have good times as 
much as I should like. I wish to tell Modest 
Lily that she has all my sympathy, for I know 
just about how she feels. Last summer I 
wanted to earn some money, and went to B (a 
small town), where I found a place in a res- 
taurant as dining-room girl, and where I staid 
just three weeks. I don’t think there wasa 
mappier girl than I was when I got back 
home again. This is the first year that I ever 
knew the luxuries of farm life (all except 
work, and I have always been used to that). 
I don’t think I am quite an old maid yet, but 
why can’t we younger ones come to the other 
end of the Table and talk, just as well as old 
maids, bachelors, etc? So now I shall start 
for aspin on my wheel (leaving the bloomers 
at home).—[Blue-Eyed Daisy. 





Farming for Women.—Two young women 
living on a somewhat isolated farm are anx- 
ious to find some —eee that will give 

10ut taking them from 
home. We cannot do better than to recom- 
mend bees and poultry. They should first of 
all visit the nearest successful poultry raiser 
and practical apiarist and learn from obser- 
vation and investigation all that is possible. 
Then obtain at least one good book on each 
subject, such as Root’s A B C of Bee Culture, 
$1.25, and Felch’s Poultry Culture, $1.50, both 
postpaid from Orange Judd Company, book de- 
partment, 52 Lafayette place, New York city. 
Then begin in asmall way, advancing only 
as you master the practical details of the sub- 
ject. 

ee eee 

A French Woman writes to a Paris paper 
asking if it would be safe for her to continue 
to wear her false teeth set in a metal frame. 
‘*Because,’’ she says, ‘‘I should not like to 
have that frame showing in a photograph of 
my face.’’ Thus do the X rays strike terror 
to the feminine heart. 











THE NOBLE TREE. 


A Giant Elm. 


N. A. M. ROE. 

In an unfrequented part of Massachusetts is 
a tree more remarkable than many of the his- 
toric trees. . In a place only to be reached by 
a crossroad stands a giant elm, the spread of 
whose branches I am sure is not equalled by 
any tree of the same species in the state. It 
does not stand straight and tall, with plumey 
top, as New England elms are wont to do, but 
reaches ont its arms on every side, as if to 
take the whole region round about into its 
proteciing care. It stands in that part of 
Framingham called Salem End. We came 
suddenly upon the tree, driving under one of 
its branches which stretches over the road and 
some distance beyond into the orchard on the 
opposite side. The extreme length of limb 
from one side of the tree to the other is 138 
feet, north and south. It standsin the yard 
of an old-fashioned white house, a long, two- 
story building, completely in the shadow of 
the monster tree. Needless to say the inmates 
are proud of their tree and perfectly willing to 
answer any and all questions concerning it. 
A few years ago they built a rustic stairway 
up the trunk and out along one of the big. 
straight branches. Twenty-two feet from the 
center of the tree and 21 ft6 in from the 
ground, is a spacious platform with a rustic 
rail around it. 

Wonder grows as we walk about the enor- 
mous trunk. The circumference over the 
swell of the roots is 36 feet, while four feet 
higher, where the tree divides, it is 22 feet. 
Here one trunk is 15 ft 2in, and the other 12 
ft9in in circumference. The branches on 
one side of the tree touch the ground and then 
start up again, thus making a convenient 
curve fora seat, a veritable rocking-chair. 
On the side next the house and barns I sup- 
pose trimming has kept them from growing 
so low. There are trees in the state much 
higher than this, for, as nearly as can be es- 
timated, itis but 85 feet. The illustration 
shows two of its limbs 30 feet from the ground, 
reaching out over the roof of the house. 

As seen from a distance it looks like an im- 
mense oak, but closer inspection of its leaves 
and bark shows it an elm. It was planted in 
1775. Itis still green and vigorous, bears no 
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may pay only a fair price for it. But now 
the problem is how to prevent keepers of 
drug stores from palming off some prepara- 
tion of their own in place of goods that are 
guaranteed to be pure and wholesome, and 
which are put up in original packages, with 
the name and trade-mark of the manufacturer 
on them. 

No large and profitable sale can be obtain- 
ed for any article which has not merit be- 
hind it. The advertiser merely makes known 
the quality of the article he has to sell, and 
his profits come from the steady demand of 
retail customers, who find by experience that 
the article is what it is represented to be. 
He makes his goods ona large scale, saves 
all possible economies, and naturally can 
make the best article. But the keen compe- 
tition of business brings a constant pressure 
upon the retailer to substitute an inferior ar- 
ticle for one on which there is a living profit. 

There is one aspect of the sale of substitut- 
ed goods which the public certainly should 
know about. There are many non-secret man- 
ufacturers of drugs in this country who will 
put up an imitation of a medicine, with the 
name and label of the local druggist who sells 
it, on every package. The druggist who buys 





THE GREAT ELM AT FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 


sign of decay as yet, and year after year the 
orioles hang their nests from its drooping 
branches and robins sing the glory of their 
magnificent dwelling place. It has seen gen- 
erations come and go, and if the courses of 
nature do not change, will see several more 
come and go. 


Substitution and Adulteration. 





The evils of food adulteration are so well 
known and so serious that legislation is con- 
stantly being made more effective against 
them. The fraud of substituting oleo or filled 
cheese for honest dairy products has also 
been stopped by effective laws,so that the con- 
sumer may know just what he is buying and 





these goods has no guarantee that they are 
pure, and as a matter of fact, they are fre- 
quently adulterated with comparatively harm- 
less drugs, which cost, however, much less 
than the real drug. The manufacturer would 
not care to sell them under his own name as 
pure because it would injure his reputation. 
If the druggist put them up himself, he prob- 
ably would not have the skill, nor the delib- 
erate dishonesty, to substitute cheap goods 
for dear ones; but by shifting the responsi- 
bility, the fraud on the public is lost*sight of. 
It is not the .manufacturer’s business; it is 
not the druggist’s business, although they 
are sold under his name; a profit is made all 
around, and only the public is the loser. 








When you ask in a drug store for any par- 
ticular article that you want, and are put off 
with the answer that the druggist has anoth- 
er, made by himself, whichis not only bet- 
ter but cheaper, take care! You can always 
afford to pay a few cents more for that article 
which has a record of years of results back 
of it. 





Our Prize Puzzle Contest. 





THE SECOND INSTALLMENT FOR APRIL. 


6. Rebus —— 
IspaS 1000 George III F or TT 2 Under 
Hebrew Pace AxAxA. 


7. SENTENCE MaxkinG.—Fill the blanks with 
words of the same four letters. 

—— one night I saw a —— by the ——, do 
you doubt the —— ? 


8. CHARADE—My first is a game, my second 
is uninteresting, and my whole is showy. 

9. Drop LETTER PUZZLE— 

—L—U—I—H—N— . 

10——Anagram (one word)— 

R MOST SNAP. 





A Tennessee Solomon.—A local judge in 
Murfreesboro, Tenn, evinced the wisdom of a 
Solomon the other day in dealing with a 
brawling couple of negroes. With a twinkle 
in his eye he announced to the defendants 
that they would have to kiss and make up or 
take a fineof $10. The belligerent couple look- 
ed sheepish, and the crowd set up a hilarious 
laugh, but when the judge announced that 
they would have only three minutes in which 
to decide, the couple looked lovingly at each 
other and ended the matter with a resounding 
smack. 

One Drunkard in Fifteen.—The total number 
of drunkards in this country is estimated by 
the Quarterly Journal of Inebriety to be 1,- 
600,000. As there are about 25,000,000 adults 
in this country, this means that one person 
out of every 15 drinks intoxicating liquors to 
excess, that is to say, drinks to drunkenness, 
and may be, therefore, classed as more or less 
a drunkard. The Journal thinks that this es- 
timate is a very modest one, and rather under 
the mark than above it. . 











“Index to Chimneys’’ tells 
what chimney is made for 
your burner or lamp; and 
your dealer probably has it. 

Geo A Macbeth Co, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa, wants to send you 
the Index—write for it. 

Pearl glass, pearl top, tough 
glass. 





Habit Cured. Established in 1871. Thou 
sands cured. Cheapest and bestcure. FREB 
TRIAL. State case. DR MARSH, Quincy, Mich. 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS 


Sowing Flower Seeds. 


c. L. ALLEN. 


Many flower seeds require no more skill in 
planting than @o peas or beans, for they are 
as large and as easily germinated. But others 
are small, and if planted too deeply they will 
not sprout, or will grow very feebly. 

To grow or start flower seeds properly a 
moderately light, friable soil is desirable, 
but as soil is an arbitrary matter and cannot 
be changed, all we can dois to get what we 
have in the best possible condition by the use 
of spade and the rake. Work it when it can 
be worked to the best advantage. If it is 
naturally hard, work the surface until it is 
smooth, and if the small lumps cannot be re- 
duced to a level, break them up with the back 
of the spade, until the surface is as smooth 
as the floor upon which we tread; no fear of 
getting it too smooth or hard More seeds 
failto grow because the roots, when they 
start, have no soil to cling to, than from any 
other cause 

Seatter the seeds thinly upon the bed, then, 
with the hands ora fine garden sieve, sift 
fresh or mellow earth upon it to the depth of 
a quarter of an inch if the seed is very small, 
and deeper if the seeds are larger. After that, 
firm the soil over the seeds with the back of 
the spade, and germination will be certain. 
If the weather should be very dry, water the 
bed at evening with a watering pot, using a 
fine rose in order not to wash or disturb the 
surface. Should there be a heavy rain before 
the seed germinates, so as to pack the sur- 
face, and a hot sun cause it to bake, again 
use the back of the spade as vigorously as in 
planting; this will separate the particles and 
the young plants will come through the sur- 
face without hindrance. 

Thin out the plants to at least an inch apart 
as soon as they appear, which will give them 
plenty of room to become stocky. Keep thein 
clear from weeds, and when they are from 
one to four inches high they may be trans- 
planted to the places where they are to stand. 
Most annuals do better by being transplant- 
ed,—the operation checks the luxuriance of 
the plant, and increases its tendency to 
flower. 

When seeds are planted where they are to 
remain, which is generally the case, the treat- 
ment is precisely the same as before, except 
they are thinned out, instead of being trans- 
planted. No mistake is more frequent among 
inexperienced gardeners than that of suffer- 
ing too many plants to stand together. One 
is reluctant to pull up thriving plants; or he 
does not reflect that what may seem room 
enough while the plant is young, will be very 
scanty when it is grown. Over-crowding has 
destroyed more plants, and spoiled the beauti- 
ful effect in the garden that plants are ex- 
pected to produce, than all other causes com- 
bined. We frequently see fifty plants growing 
in a space only sufficiently large for one. It 
is better by far to have one balsam, zinnia or 
dahlia in its integrity, than a garden filled 
with spindling, starved specimens. 





Recent Bulletins. 


Sweet peas and chrysanthemums are the 
subjects of two bulletins just issued by Cornell 
experiment station at Ithaca, N Y, which 
residents of that state can obtain free and 
others may have them for 10e as long as the 
supply lasts. The very good sweet peas, out 
of many varieties tested there, are: Adonis, 
Apple Blossoin, Blanche Ferry, Boreatton, 
Butterfly, Captain of the Blues, Cardinal 
Wolsey, Countess of Radnor, Duchess of 
Marlboro, Emily Henderson, Empress. of 
India, Improved Painted Lady, Isa Eckford, 
Lemon Queen, Mrs Gladstone, Tangier Scar- 
let. Chrysanthemum preferences— White: For 
early, Mrs Henry Robinson, Madame Carnot, 
Crystalina, Miss Gladys Spaulding; for late, 
The Queen, Mile Carnot, F. L. Atkins, Mrs 
J. H. Starin, Mrs R. W. E. Murray. Pink: 
For early, Tora, Helen Bloodgood, Mrs Pot- 
ter Palmer, Mrs J. M. Parker, Jr; for late, 
Northern Lights, Mrs S. T. Murdock, Marion 
Abbott, Marie Valleau. Yellow: For early, 
Mrs W. A. Rand, J. E. Lager, Miss Georgiana 
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Pitcher, Louise A. Black, Mrs M. M. John- 
son; for late, W. B. Dinsmore, Jennie Falco- 
ner, Ezeta, W. H. Rieman. Red: For early, 
M Georges Biron, Mrs J. H. White; for late, 
E. M. Bigelow, Nyanza, Crimsona, Miss Nel- 
lie Elverson, Millbrook, Diavola, Hallowe’en. 


pees 
Potting Plants.—Small plants that have 
been wintered in pots, and which are in- 
tended for outdoor blooming during the com- 
ing summer, should now be _ repotted, but 
such plants as Chinese primroses, callas, 
carnations, etc, that have been kept for win- 
ter blooming, should not be repotted, as they 
require rest and not stimulation. <A frequent 
mistake is overpotting plants; that is, to shift 
them when they do not need potting. Un- 
less the roots of a plant fill the pot entirely, 
it should not be shifted into a larger pot, and 
then only into one a little larger than the 
pot in which it has been growing before. 
The most important point to be observed in 
repotting plants is to give tliem complete 
drainage, which consists in filling the lower 
part of the pot with pieces of broken pots or 
bricks or small stones. Do not fill the pot 
with soil up to the rim. Always leave a 
space of about one-half inch or more, as other- 
Wise the plants cannot be properly watered. 





Flower Bed Designs.—Many amateur gar- 
deners think that the more forme! and = fanci- 
ful shaped they make their flower beds, the 
better. In reality, however, the opposite is 
true, and quite frequently the result is that 
the shape of such beds attracts more attention 
than the plants growing in them. Unless the 
outline of the bed has to conform to the curve 
of the walk alongside of which it is situated, 
circular or oval beds give more satisfaction, 
and the plant and flowers appear to best ad- 


vantage in them. - 


Testing Seeds to determine their purity and 
their germinating power has become an_ im- 
portant factor in Europe and sooner or later 
farmers in America will demand it. Some- 
thing in this line has already been attempted 
by the U S department of agriculture and by 
the experiment stations of North Carolina 
and Rhode Island. At the latter station 
(Bulletin 35), a standard variety of 13 differ- 
ent vegetable seeds were obtained from 19 re- 
putable seedsmen, and tested to ascertain 
their per cent of purity, also their power of 
germination or vitality as indicated by the 
number of sprouts obtained from 100 seeds, 
resulting as shown in the table below. The 
number of seeds in an ounce were also count- 
ed and the standard required by the U S de- 
partment of agriculture in the seeds it pur- 
chases is appended. 





Quality Proposed 
as tested standard 
Vi pet Vi- pet Noof 


No of tal- pur- tal- pur- seeds 
seeds Variety ity ity ity ity inloz 
19, Cucumber 87 99 92 99 1,103 
19, Beet 106 98 150 99 1,203 
18, Cabbage, 90 100 95 99 7,165 
20, Carrot, 66 95 85 95 21,421 
18, Celery, 13 99 65 99 62,307 
14, Egg plant 53 99 85 99 6,520 
19 Lettuce, 81 98 90 99 22,020 
19, Onion, 82 99 85 99 8,004 
‘i Parsnip, 49 98 75 99 6,005 
19, Pepper, 51 99 76 98 4,220 
17, Radish, 82 98 95 99 2,864 
15, Tomato, 93 99 90 98 9,857 
19, Turnip, 95 99 9% 99 14,734 


In these samples there was very little for- 
eign matter but many contained a large per 






cent of dead seeds. No tests were made ty 
ascertain whether these seeds were true to 
name, although this is quite as important as 
that the seeds should be pure and of good 
vitality. ‘‘Buying garden seeds without 
knowing whether they are dead or alive igs 
like buying a pig in a bag.’ 


Set Raspberries and Blackberries in rows 7 
ft apart and 25 ft apart in the row. Nip back 
the canes when they are about two feet high, 
Of the red raspberres only Shaffer and Cuth- 
bert need be nipped back, for the others will 
not grow very high. Blackberries should 
be laid down for winter and the whole cane 
covered. Raspberries can simply be bent over 
and the tips of the bushes covered with soil. 
Mulch in the row with manure and cultivate 
between the row. Currants and gooseberries 
are the most profitable small fruits grown. 
Set them in rows 7 ft apart and 5 ft in the 
row. Thin outso as to let in the air and 
light freely. As soon as the leaves start in 
the spring, go over the bushes and _ sprinkle 
with water to which paris green has been 
added—one-half teaspoonful of the poison to 
a pail of water.—|F. C. Edwards. 


Plant Cloth is a cheap protection for hotbeds 
and cold frames but is not as durable or warm 
as glass. As a protection for cabbage, cauli- 
flower and other plants of this nature, it is 


: : 
usually ample unless they are started very 


early. During the hot days of April when 
the glass would scorch the plants, and while 
they are not sufficiently hardened to go with- 
out any protection, a frame covered with plant 
cloth will be found useful in place of the 
ordinary sash. With a little care in handling 
and storing, plant-cloth frames will last three 
or four years. 


Starting Tuberous-Rooted Plants.—Begonias, 
gloxinias and other plants of this class may 
now be potted, but care must be taken not to 
give them too much water at the beginning 
else there is great danger of their rotting. 
When they have once started to grow, they re- 
quire the same treatment as other potted 
plants. 





Bolted Flour.—Physicians have said repeat- 
edly that bolted tlour lacked the essential 
properties of the wheat, and that its general 
adoption was accidental, owing to the favor- 
able impression which its whiteness made upon 
the trade years ago. Degeneration of the 
bones and muscles,and especially of the teeth, 
is said to follow the bolted wheat diet. Exper- 
iments made by Magendie and other chem- 
ists have demonstrated that animals can live 
only afew weeks if fed only on superfine 
white flour, whereas they can live and thrive 
on unbolted flour or meal without any trouble. 
Dr John Ellis says he found a child who liv- 
ed on toasted wheat bread to be virtually 
Starving. He directed her mother to mix 
mashed potatoes with the flour from whick 
she made her bread. She did so,and the child 
recovered rapidly. 

Kerosene Oil can be removed from carpets 
and rugs by covering the oil spot thickly 
with buckwheat fiour and letting it remain 
there 12 hours. Then brush the spot thor- 
oughly and apply fresh flour until the oil has 
disappeared. 








If you want a sure relief for pains in the back, side, chest, or 
limbs, use an 


Allcock’s prs. 


BEAR iN MIND—Not one of the host of counterfeits and imita- 


tions is as good as the genuine. 




















RHEUMATISM 


Permanently cured by using DR. WHITEHALL’S RHEUMATIC CURE. The latest, surest an best. Sample sent free 
mention of this Magazine. The Dr. Whitehall Megrimine Go,, South Bend, Ind, 














As the Rain Came Down. 


JONES. 


IONE L. 


The rain came down 

In the little town, 

But he did not think of going 
From the cosy room, 

With its softened gloom, 

And fair little Mollie, sewing. 


He plead his case 

With a loving grace, 

His ardor each moment growing; 
A ‘fyes”’ she stitched 

In her apron, bewitched,- 

Then Mollie lay down her sewing. 


Sanitation for the Farmer’s Home. 


DR DPEBORA K. LONGSHORE. 


The arrangements abont a farm home con- 
dueive to health shonld not differ from the 
home in the city. The destructive fermenta- 
tion of decaying produces compounds 
assimilated by 
growing Vegetation, but they are 


Inatter 
most easily absorbed and 
destructive 
to human health. liaul out composts fre- 
vell cleaned and disin- 
rin theory 


quently, keep vanits 
fected Lhe of disease is so rea- 
sonable and easily understood that it must ae- 


count for its own adoption. Animal parasites 
that are easily seen can be removed, but the 
sinaller germs of infection must be killed out- 
right The greatest stride in modern surgery 
is not to kill the infection after it has entered 
the wound to keep it out. 

Don’t keep the chickens in the cellar. It is 
better to keep the pigs in the parlor. The 
parlor may be renovated, but it will take sul- 
phate of iron, dine chloride, time and per- 
| eternity to glean the cellar which con- 
tains chickens. This is no fancy picture. I 
have seen cvhickens in the cellars in this coun- 
ty and in ibis town (Topeka, Kan). Clean, 
healthy pork jays the rent and lifts the mort- 
gay Good cool rinakes a man happy and 
easy to manage Unbelief rather than lack 
of information often renders country homes 
unhealthful Polluted soil becomes permeat- 
ed and gives out noxious gases. Soils upon 
whic ville yrow spontaneously are too 
damp for a house site without drainage. The 
importance of sinking a well on the slope is 
seldom seen pecause yater 1S more easily ob- 


Farmers’ houses are frequently incon, en- 
l 


iently arranged Matters are neglected hei 

but at the barn pumps and tanks are carefully 
placed 
ter sanitation by 


Women can accomplish much in bet- 
bes oOmMing mie mibers of s¢ hool 
boards and taking an interest in such duties. 
It is important to be able to recognize symp- 
toms, to know marasmus from = smallpox, 
a growing pain from peritonitis, that scarlet 
fever and scarlatina are just the same, that 
iten is catching and always will be, that 
your children will take mange from the calves 
they feed, and be poisoned by weeds along 
the roadside, and that you will have to treat 
them with vaseline and iodine to cure either 
conditions. It is not a tact that farmers are 
more ignorant than town people. They have 
more occasion to use tleir mother wit. 

\ day oratime to do certain things and 
to see that they are done, is as good a rule in 
a household as itis ina bank or newspaper 
oftice. But do not make the rule so ironclad 
that you must sweep and clean one day, rain 
or shine, and not go out the mext day because 
it does not rain. As arule there is too much 
ataying home on the farm. The women com- 
mingle with each other so little that they do 
not know whether the featherbone should be 
placed in the waist seams to make it set right 
or in the bottom of the skirt to make it set 
out. In Kansas, women stay at home so much 
that they do not know whether the Kansas 
tiver needs a new bridge or the statehouse 
a golden eagle above the dome; whether they 


would rather go up in a balloon or ride a_ bi- 
cycle; whether they would rather their daugh- 
ters marry an English duke or a good, honest 
American. They believe that subsoil plowing 
will eradicate from any soil its gumbo quali- 
ties—the men told them so. They would learn 
all these things if they would travel more and 
read the papers every morning as soon as they 
can get them. 
— 
Fleur de Lis Centerpiece. 
EVELYN M. PARSONS. 
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The fleurs de lis are to be worked in two 
shades of mauve. The edges should be hem- 
stitched. 


EE 
The Importance of Borax. 


SARAH E. WILCOX. 


So good authority as the Scientific American 
aftirms that borax does not injure the texture 
of cotton, linen or woolen fabrics, and gives 
as the proportion to use a@ large handful of 
powdered borax to ten gallons of water. It is 
not as expensive as soap. A_ tablespoonful 
(about half an ounce) of powdered 
soften a gallon of very hard water. 
quantity added to oft 

alf the soap and labor of washin 
instead of irritates the skin, as does sal soda 
or ammonia. If clothes are washed with soap 
and water, a tablespoonful of borax added to 
the rinsing water whitens them wonde 
Rinse clothes in borax instead of 1 
water, and they will not turn yellow by 
Red napery washed in 1} 


borax will 
The salne 
Water Saves at least 


g, and softens 





borax water and dried 


in the shade will fade very little. For wash- 
ing wool blankets and underwear it is unsur- 
passedgand very little if any soap is needed. If 
the water is of the same temperature through- 
out the process, they will not shrink. Let 


light-colored cotton dress goods and delicate 
musiins lie half an hour in a warm borax 
bath, then rub lightly if much soiled, and add 
a little soapsuds made with white soap. 

Borax is used extensively in the manu- 
facture of starch, but either cold or boiled 
starch is improved by the addition of a little 
of it. With cold starch a fine gloss is obtain- 
ed by adding a teaspoonful to a pint. The 
starch goes farther and the iron does not so 
readily adhere to the surface. I have found 
nothing equal to borax for renovating black 
lace or silk. Spread smoothly on the ironing 
board over a folded cloth, and saturate it 
with a small piece of black cambric dipped in 
a solution of a heaping teaspoonful of borax 
in a quart of warm water. Let it lie a few 
minutes to partially dry; while still damp 
cover with black silk or cambric and iron. 
Sponging worn black silk restores body and 
brillianey without the shiny look and _ stiff, 
crackly effect which follow the use of ale or 
beer. 

3orax as a food preservative and antiseptic 
is especially valuable. It imparts no percep- 
tible flavor or odor, and has no deleterious 
effect, if We may rely upon the testimony of 
R. H. Chittendon, professor of physiologic- 
al chemistry in Yale university. The results 
of his experiments with special reference to 
borax as a food preservative, were published 
in the Dietetic and Hygienic Gazette in 1893. 
He says that the quantity of borax taken into 
the stomach when mixed with food as a pre- 
servative does not perceptibly retard diges- 
tion; the presence of the agent may, on the 
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other hand, increase the digestive power of 
the gastric juice. A very little borax added 
to fresh milk or cream has a marked effect in 
retarding acidity. Wipe smoked hams with a 
damp cloth, then rub the surface with pow- 
dered borax; insects will rarely trouble them. 
If kept through midsummer, repeat the pro- 
cess. Treat dried beef in the same way, 
sprinkling borax into every crevice thas in- 
sects can possibly reach. 

In summer, in addition to the usual precau- 
tions, rub the entire surface of fresh meat 
and fish with powdered borax. They will re- 
main untainted much longer. It may be _ re- 
peated if necessary. Wash thoroughly in 
warm water before ‘cooking. 


RPS a a 

Keep It Clean.—And after the house is clean- 
ed, keep it so. How? Well, by using the 
right thing in the right place. Have a whisk 
broom for upholstered furniture. You may 
also use a cane dust beater on them once a 
week. Then have a feather duster for picture 
frames and carved work, a large soft piece otf 
clean muslin for mirrors, a chamois and a lit- 
tle oil for polished furniture, an old soft silk 
handkerchiet to dust dainty things, and a 
cheesecloth duster for everyday use. And use 
each of them at least twice a week. 
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Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound 
Will cure the worst forms of female 
complaints, aJl ovarian troubles, in- 
flammation and ulceration, falling and 
displacements of the womb, and conse- 
quent spinal weakness, and is pecu- 
liarly adapted to the change of life. 

Every time it will cure Backache. 

It has eured more cases of leucor- 
rhea by removing the cause, than any 
remedy the world has ever known; it 
is almost infallible in such cases. It 
dissolves and expels tumors from the 
uterus in an early stage of develop- 
ment, and checks any tendency to can- 
cerous humors. Lydia E. Pinkham’s 
Liver Pills work in unison with the 
Compound, and are a sure cure for 
constipation and sick headache. Mz:s. 
Pinkham’s Sanative Wash is of great 


value for local application. 
The ees 








may be changed—made Wa atsmall cost. 


NEW WALL PAPERS 


—all grades—50% less than common prices. 
Samples and guide to papering, FREE, Describe rooms and 
state price you want to pay. Paper hanger's outfit complete, $1. 


CHAS. M. N. KILLEN, 1233 Filbert St., Phila., Pa. 





— Cantscehow 
MY HUS BAN for ren 00.08 
Standard Singers - $8.00, $11.08 


$15.00, and 27 other styles. Ail ate 
tachments FREE. W* pay freight ship any- 







£ where on 80 days free trial, in any home 
£ without asking one cent in advance. Buy 
» from factory. Save nts large profits. 
é 4 Over 100, ous in — ey 
& ) moni 
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RIGAT TO WEAR. 


Very Seasonable Apparel. 


The new spring capes a are shorter than those 
worn in the winter and are made of all sorts 
of materials, such as 
smooth-faced cloth, 
serge, satin, velvet 
and the daintiest 
combinations of lace 
and silk. Dark blue 
covert cloth is here 
made up with trim- 
mings of satin ribbon 
and lace, the pattern 
being cutin a cir- 
cular shape with a 
full flare at the lower 

. —< edge. A lining of 

No 20571. Cireular cape. bee > pod 
Sizes, small, medium and Dresden silk adds 
large. greatly to the style 
of this garment and the ribbon decorations 
are new and attractive. 

This simple wrapper is fashioned in a style 
that will adapt it to all needs and tastes. The 
fronts may be 
loose or trimly 
belted and while 
no trimming is 
really necessary 
upon a dress of 
this kind, the 
collar and 
wrists of the 
sleeves may 
be ornamented 
with ribbon or 
featherstitchin g 
done with silk 
floss of @ con- 
trasting color. 
For morning 
wear, gingham, 
percale and 
cambric are neat 
and becoming 
and can be given 
quite @ smart No 20151. Circular wrapper. 
air by adding Sizes 32 to 42in bust measure, 
all-over em- Price 12 cents. 
broidery for the collar and sleeves. 

One of the prettiest of this season’s modes 
for wash dresses is here pictured as made of 
pale blue lawn. Itis 
cut without a lining 
and has a full skirt 
gathered into a 
square yoke of the 
dress goods. A big 
collar cut in points 
back and front, and 
trimmed with inser- 
tion and a ruffle of 
embroidery, gives a 
novel finish to the 
neck, and the full 
puffed sleeves are 
gathered into narrow 
bands at the wrists 
and trimmed like the 
collar. The frock 
closes in the back 
Little girl’s with buttons and 


frock. ae 
Sizes, 3, 4, 5.6 and 7 years. buttonholes. 


Something new in the line of fancy waists 
is the sunburst bodice here illustrated, which 


lends itself to more 
or less fancy effects. 
For example, the 
sunburst decoration 
may be of black vel- 
vet on a cream col- 
ored silk body, or it 
may be of yellow 
velvet over a black 
silk body. The 
crush collar, belt and 
aIbow sleeve bands 
are of velvet. In 
ordering these pat- 
terns, be careful to 
give the correct bust No 20431. Sunburst waist. 
measure and number 5!Z¢8, 32 to 42 inches bust 
of the pattern under — 

the illustration. Address all orders to Pattern 
Department at this office, and enclose 10c for 
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IVORY SOAP 








99 +400 PURE 


At all grocery stores two sizes of Ivory Soap are sold; one that costs 


five cents a cake, and a larger size. 


The larger cake is the more con- 


venient and economical for laundry and general household use. If your 
Grocer is out of it, insist on his getting it for you. 


THe Procter & Gamote Co., Cin’Ti. 





each pattern. Full directions how to cut and 
fit the garments, and the number of yards of 
material required, are sent with each pattern. 
Buyers will please write the number plainly 
and give their full name and address. The 
wrapper pattern requires two cents extra for 
posiage. 

A Princess Gown for Outdoors. 

MRS JOHN B. PEELLE. 








Procure 15 yards of outing cloth at 10c per 
yard, or a cueaper grade if preferred. Let it 
be neither too ligit 
nor too dark in 
shade, but becoming 
in color to the wear- 
er. For my pattern 
I prefer that of a 
princess dress, for it 
is quickly put on and 
off and there is no 
chance for open war- 
fare kLetween the 
waist and skirt, so 
often seen in work 
dresses. And itis a / 
comfortable style of 
dress. Use a good 
pattern. [ prefer 
those having the 
under arm part sepa 
rate from the front, a 
as it gives a bet- 
ter set to the skirt. Instead of having the 
dress open in the conventional straight line 
down the front, cu* a diagonal line from the 
center of the neck to near the front of the left 
arm, and then to the front dart on that side, 
and follow it down as far as necessary. Set 
on the left side of this opening a bindtmg 1} 
in wide for the buttons. This is easier than 
one might think, and gives a more dressy 
appearance to the garment. Cut the sleeves 
by the biskop sleeve pattern, but without so 
much unnecessary fullness., The bottom of 
this dress should clear the floor four or five 
inches. It may be faced on the underside with 
some of the same goods, 8 or 10 in deep. 

Finish the neck with a turn-down collar af- 
ter the style of shirt waists, and last but not 
least, put a pocket in the right-hand front 
seam of theskirt. Make a pocket lap seven 
or eight inches long and two wide at the 
widest part, and stitch this over the seam 
where you want the pocket. Then rip the seam 
and set in the pocket. I have used this 
method for pockets in wash dresses for several 
years, and find it very convenient and neat. 

Now of the remaining five yards of goods 
make a divided skirt, and it pays to have a 
good pattern. Put rubber cord in the bottom 
hem of each portion, and you have a_gar- 
ment similar to Turkish drawers. This will 
give warmth and protection, but there will 
be no draggled underskirts. The outside ap- 
pearance of this costume will not be different 
from a common dress except being a little short, 
which will not be conspicuous. Someone has 
said that ‘‘a skirt that is four inches above 
the ground on all sides is as comfortable for 
walking as one that is eight inches, and far 
less conspicuous.’’ To protect the ankles 
wear over-gaiters. If these are not among 
your belongings, they may be easily made 
from the best part of an old pair of pants. A 
dark gray flannel costing about 37)4c a yard 
may be used in making this outfit, if a better 
quality of material than outing cloth be de- 











UNDER A 
POSITIVE GUARANTEE 


to wash as clean as can be done on the 2 

washboard and with much more ease. Thisapplies to 
Terriff’s Perfect W ashing Machine which will be sent 
on trial at wholesale price; if not satisfactory money re- 
funded. Agents Wanted. Forexclusive ter ritory, terms 
apd prices a: write PORTLAND MFG. CO., Box23 Portland, Mich, 


OUR HEALTH ADVISER’S LEAFLETS 


FREE,—in place of Health Department. Biochemie 
Salts greatly reduced. BOX 1538, Springfield, Mass. 














sired. This, trimmed with red or blue braid, 
will make a neat costume, and it certainly is 
within the reach of all busy women. Outing 
cloth is so easily laundered that it could be 
kept neat and convenient for these coming 
spring mornings. 


Just for Fun. 

Johnny came in with one eye in mourning, 
a handful of hair gone, his face smeared wit 
dirt and tears, and his clothes soiled and torn 
beyond description. ‘‘You’ve been in anoth- 
er football game, my son,’’ said Mr Tucker. 
‘No, I haven’t, paw,’’ indignantly answered 
Johnny; ‘‘I’ve only been a-fighin’!’’ 

What is the difference between the Duke of 
Alva and the ghost of Hamlet’s father? One 
was a Spanish duke and the other a Danish 
spook. 


—_—— 
‘*Man,”’’ she bitterly exclaimed, | ‘is domi- 
nated , by the almighty dollar.’ ‘And wo- 


man,’’ he rejoined with spirit, ‘‘ by the almigh- 
ty ninety-nine cents.’’ 

‘Did the kitty hurt you?’’ asked papa, see- 
ing his little boy’s puckered face. ‘* Yes,’’ an- 
swered Charlie, ‘‘that kitty has got teeth in 
her toes.’’ 


Teacher: Now, children, what is the first 
meal you eat every day? Great chorus of 
children: Oatmeal. 


Tommy: Oh, dear, I’ve got to goto the den- 
tist .o-day! Bobby: Oh dear, I’ve got to have 
my picture taken, and mine’s the worst, ’cos 
the dentist don’t expect you to look pleasant, 
and the photogr: aphe r does. 


*C olor blindness is never fatal, is it, doe- 
tor?’’ ‘*Well, [know of an Irishman who 
mistook an orange ribbon for a green one on 
St Patrick’s day and tied it on his coat.”’ 


A laddie who lived in a remote region in 
Scotland, accompanied his father to a viilage 
near which a branch line ran. The morning 
after his arrival he saw a train go by. Fort a4 
moment he stared at it with astonishment, 
and then, running into the house, said: 

‘*Fayther, fayher, com oot! There’s smiddy 
(a blacksmith’s shop) rin off wi’ a row o 
houses, an’ it’s awa’ doon by the back o’* the 
toon.”’ 





Bill Nye’s pet story was the one as to how 
he was charged $4 for a sandwich in a village 
in New Jersey. He told the man who sold it 
that it was a high price for a sandwich, and 
said that he had .frequently got a _ ten- 
course dinner with four kinds of wine for just 
making a speech, and finally asked the man 
why he charged $4 for a ham_ sandwich. 
‘*Well, I’ll tell you,’’ said the sandwich man, 
‘‘the fact is, by gad, I need the money.’’ 

Mamma: You know Johnny, when mame- 
ma whips hei little boy, she does it for his 
own good. Johnny: Mamma, I wish you 
didn’t think quite so much of me. 











THE GOOD COOK 


Sunday Dinners, 


MARY 8. STELSON. 


I confess I like a good Sunday dinner and 
presume Iam not an exception in that re- 
spect. But there are other things I do not 
like; one is to stay home from church to pre- 
pare dinner, or if obliged to stay at home to 
be ‘‘cumbered with much serving.’’ So my 
plan is to be, as Samantha advises, ‘‘just me- 
jum,’’—to have as good a dinner as I can com- 
fortably cook on Saturday and warm up in 15 
minutes on Sunday. Living on a farm, we 
drive into town nearly every Sunday to 
church, stay to Sunday school, reaching home 
about 2 p m, in a semi-starved condition. By 
means of some work on Saturday and a little 
more on Sunday morning, I am able to place a 
hot dinner on the table by the time the horses 
are in the barn. 

These are some of the things I cook: In 
winter, baked beans are a stand-by, and a jar of 
them is baked with pork on Saturday. Be- 
fore starting for church the jar is placed ina 
dish of hot water over the heater and they 
are usually just right to serve when we want 
them. The teakettle is also on the heater, so 
that a moment over the blaze and the water is 
ready to pour over the coffee already ground, 
or the cocoa in the cups. Mince pie or some 
pudding is usually on hand to be heated or 


re-steamed, as the case may be. These with 
bread, butter, cheese, pickles and some kind 
of sauce, make a good hearty meal for the 


church-goers. We do not confine ourselves to 
baked beans, however, forthe one warm dish. 
Often it is hash, whichis all the better for 
being quickly heated. Or if cold boiled pota- 
tues are sliced, with plenty of butter or fresh 


meat fryings at hand, it takes but five min- 
utes to convert them into a warm savory 


dish to accompany cold sliced ham, roast beef 
or canned salmon, whichis all ready on 
platter nicely covered over. Orit may be a 
stew, either beef, veal or chicken, of which 
we are fond, and will bear reheating. I do 
not often cook vegetables in the chicken stew, 
adding dumplings only, to the meat and 
gravy 

In warm weather there are eggs, which can 
be quickly converted into omelets or poached, 
fried or [tis usually an omelet made 
by breaking three eggs in a deep bowl, adding 
a pinch of salt, a tiny pinch of baking pow- 
der and a heaping tablespoonfui of flour, beat, 
pour in two-thirds of a cup of rich sweet milk, 
stir and pour into a well-buttered spider. 
When it thickens, turn one-half the 
other, slip upon a hot plate and serve without 
delay. Sometimes in hot weather the milk 
may be near the souring point; in that case 
I substitute saleratus for baking powder. 
The dessert in summer is often some pudding 
or custard, to be eaten cold, the former 
ally served with sugar and cream—for instance, 
corn starch pudding, made of fruit juice, 
sweetened and thickened with cornstarch, or 
cocoanut bread pudding. In the line of cus- 
tards, I often make floating island, making a 
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thin boiled custard, using the yolks of the 
eg previously beaten stiff 


gs. The whites are 
d sealded in the hot milk of which the cus- 
tard is made. Then after the custard is made, 
flavored and poured into a large glass dish, 
the whites are dropped over it in islands and 
atiny bit of cinnamon sprinkled over each 
island. If set in acold place it is, to my 
taste, as good as ice cream for a hot Sunday 
dessert. lt should be served with cake. 
Potato salad is another common dish made 
by chopping together two or three cold pota- 


an 


toes, a raw onion and a couple of hard boiled 
eggs, seasoning with salt, pepper, celery salt, 
and moistening with melted butter and vine- 


gar. This is made in the morning and set in 
acool place until dinner time. Salads do 


not, however, form the main course, as we 
like one warm dish,as well as warm drink, 
in summer and winter. Canned tomatoes are 
liked, and if poured into the granite kettle 
in the morning, with nearly as much water, 
are quickly scalded, thickened with stale 
bread and seasoned with pepper, salt and 
butter. 

As soon as the early cabbages are ready for 
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use, cold slaw is one of the Sunday dishes, 
and later in the season hot slaw is substituted. 
To prepare this, on Saturday I place a gen- 
erous quantity of butter or fresh meat fryings 
in a granite kettle, fill with finely sliced cab- 
bage, add salt, pepper and a very small quan- 
tity of water. Boil an hour, frequently stir- 
ring and chopping with a knife, at the last 
adding a half-cup of vinegar. This reheated 
is as good as when first cooked. 

These ure a few of the Sunday dishes which 
never interfere with my church going nor 
spoil my best gown, and help to convince the 
‘*men folks’’ that they are getting a good Sun- 
day dinner. 


Froma Leg of Mutton. 


E. M. 





LUCAS. 


The secret of all cookery is a judicious use 
of herbs and spices, and (except im broiling 


or baking) the application of a very slow 
fire, as good cooking requires only gentle 


simmering, for boiling hard renders the meat 
tough. Although we have heard at various 
intervals growlings expressed at the inevita- 
ble ‘‘leg of mutton,’’ it’s doubtful whether 
any other joint is better liked, when it is in 
a prime condition and artistically cooked and 
served. Try some of these recipes and be 
convinced. 

To boil a leg of mutton, cut off the 
bone and trim the knuckle. Wipe 
plunge into sufficient boiling water to 
it, boil 5 minutes, then draw the 
to the back of the stove and allow to simmer 
very gently. Skim well, add salt, a 
small onion, some pepper aud @ sprig of pars- 
ley. When done serve with caper sauce and 
Serve also carrots and turnips. Cook 
the carrots with the meat. Peel the turnips 
and boil until tender in some of the mutton 
broth. When done, mash them, add salt and 
pepper and a half-cup of cream to a pint of 
turnips. Stirthem over the fire until they 
become very hot, when serve. 

Braised Mution with Toinatoes.—Wipe a leg 
of mutton clean, and brown both sides in a 
deep iron pan. Do not allow to burn. When 
nicely browned, dredge over it two _ table- 


shank- 
clean, 
cover 
saucepan 


s0ine 


cresses. 


spoonfuls of flour, and add three pints of wa- 
ter. Simmer gently, adding a small carrot, 
an onion, a bunch of herbs, pepper and salt. 
When tender take out the mutton, strain the 
gravy: and serve the mutton with tomatoes 
cooked in this manner: Remove the skins 
from the tomatoes and slice into an earthen 
baking pan; add a plentiful seasoning of 
pepper and salt. Cover the top with bread 


crumbs, dot with bits of butter, and bake for 
half an hour. 


Boned Leg of Mutton.—Bone a smail leg of 
mutton and cut away most of the fat. Fill 
the hole whence the bone was taken with a 


dozen raw oysters. Bind and tie it up com- 
pactly, and bake in a hot oven for 14 hours. 
Serve with caper or mint sauce. Or the mut- 
ton may be boiled instead of being baked, and 
may have a stuffing of bread crumbs, onions 
and a seasoning of parsley, substituted for the 
oysters. 

Braised mutton and beans is a homely but 
nourishing dish. Cook a leg of mutton, as 


for braised mutton, simmering slowly. Make 
plenty of gravy by adding water. In the 


meantime pick over and wash a pint of small 
white beans. Boilin salted water until al- 
most done. One hour before dinner, drain 
the beans and pour into a round baking dish; 
sprinkle with pepper and fill the dish with 
gravy from the meat, and bake 3 hours. If 
the beans absorb all the gravy, replenish from 
the pot. Serve with horse-radish. 

Mutton with Tomatoes, Italian Style.—Take a 
small leg of mutton and trim off all the fat. 
Brown it nicely, dredge with flour, and add 
3 pints of water. Draw to the back of stove 
and simmer very gently. Add 2 cloves of 
garlic, an onion, a little parsley, salt and a 
red pepper-pod. An hour before serving, skim 
off all the fat and add a quart of peeled toma- 
toes. Of course, when fresh tomatoes are not 
seasonable, canned tomatoes may be substi- 
tuted. The sauce must be highly seasoned 
with pepper. Take a pound of the broad fat 
maccaroni, break it into convenient lengths 
and throw into a large saucepan of boiling 
water, with a large spoonful of salt. When 
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done pour into the saucepan a large dipper 
full of cold water, and strain immediately. 
The maccaroni should not be overdone; about 
half an hour’s boiling will cook it as it should 
be. Place in a deep dish, and pour over it 
plenty of the gravy from the meat, straining 
it first. If liked, add a good sprinkling of 
grated Parmesan cheese. Serve up the meat, 
sprinkling it with some finely chopped pars- 
ley. Serve with remainder of sauce. 

My German neighbor cooks her leg of mut- 
ton by first trimming off all the fat. It is 
then allowed to simmer slowly for two hours, 
in just suflicient water to cover it. To the 
water are added several onions, a few sprigs 
of parsley, some whole cloves, and pepper- 
corns, with salt. An hour before dinner some 
sauerkraut is washed, and a layer put in @ 
large saucepan; on this the mutton is placed 
covered with another layer of sauerkraut. The 
breth is now strained, all the fat removed, 
and poured over the whole. It is now cover- 
ed very closely and allowed to simmer for an 
hour or more. When about to serve, the mut- 
ton is placed on a platter surrounded by the 


sauerkraut. Serve with mint or caper sauce. 
Rhubarb Shortcake.--Wash the stalks but 


don’t peel, cut inineh pieces and add to each 
pint so prepared 1 cup of sugar. Stew till 
tender but don’t stir it. Sift a teaspoonful of 
cream tartar and 4 teasponful of soda in 1 pint 
of flour, rub in 4 cup of shortening (butter 
and lard mixed), 1 tablespoonful sugar. Mix 
with milk soft as can be handled. Toss about 
on a well-floured board till it won’t stick, then 
roll half-inch thick. Cut any shape. Bake 
in aquick oven at once. When done tear 
them apart, butter and spread on rhubarb. 
Put together on a platter, pour over the juice, 
serve at once. 


Apricot Pudding.—One-half pound dried ap- 
ricots, 4 1b sugar, 4 Ib fine white hominy. 
Wash apricots in cold and then in hot water. 
Soak with the hominy in 1 scant gt cold water 
one day, the next day cook 2 hours in a double 
boiler, add sugar and cook 2 hours levger, 
stirring every half hour. Turn into wet wolds 
and serve very cold with cream. 


Apricot Puffs.—Make a simple muffin batter, 
place a spoonfal in a buttered cup, then a 
half apricot, another spoonful of batter, steam 
t hour. Serve with a sauce from the iiquid 
of the apricots. 


t WALTER BAKER & C0, ware 


Established Dorchester, Mass., 1780. 


Breakfast Cocoa 
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Always ask for Walter Baker & Co.'s 
Breakfast Cocoa 


Made at 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 
It bears their Trade Mark 
“La Belle Chocolatiere ” on every can. 
Beware of Imitations. 
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BABY CARRIAGES %:373° 
Anywhere to anyone at Wholesale Prices without ask- 
@ ingonecent in advance. We pay freight. from 
factory. Save deal-|$28.50 Carriage for $9.2 
eave ers’ profits Largeil-|$12.00 “ $5.95. 
of SHSM netented catalogue! $5.00 beg * 
J tree Address CASH BUYERS’ UNION 
KY 164 West Van Kuren oa B Saat Chicago, TI, 
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THE BUSY WORLD. 


——_____. 














MRS MONEY, OF MISSISSIPPI. 





From a Mississippi Plantation. 


One of the most interesting women in 
Washington society to-day, one of the ablest, 
most talented women in senatorial circles, is 
Mrs Hernando D. Money, wife of the recent- 
ly elected senator from Mississippi. From 
her long residence in Washington as the wife 
of a member of congress, she is well known 
and popular in society without regard to the 
north, the south or the political bias of her 
friends and acquaintances. Her effort has 
been to bring up her family of five children 
without that sectional feeling more generally 
characteristic of the south than of the north. 
She reads fluently Spanish, German = and 
French, and is an accomplished writer. To 
this is added a more than ordinarily marked 
ability in music, for which her talent is in- 
herited through many generations. Of the 
character sketches from her pen, Old Brandy, 
published several years since, was declared by 
Amos Cummings and Thomas Nelson Page to 
be unexcelled in dramatié art and dialect. An- 
other of her writings, Milly’s White Child, 
she is contemplating having dramatized when 
she shall have completed the work on which 
she is at present concentrating her energies. 
This latter is the translation from the French 
of Count Agenor De Gasparin’s work La 
Conscience. Mrs Money is a brilliant per- 
former on the piano and she playéd in former 
years upon the violin. The mantle of her 
musical talent has fallen upon her second 
daughter, Miss Mabel Money, who will go 
abroad this spring to perfect herself in violin 
practice in Europe. 

But it is as a farmer, Mrs Money declares, 
that she prefers to be known, because of her 
achievements upon the country place a mile 
out from Carrollton, Miss, where some years 
ago Senator Money was induced to purchase 
60. acres of ground and build thereon the 
house that has since then been a home for his 
family. There are seven sleeping rooms in 
this house, in addition to a large dining room, 
in which at times no fewer than 40 couples 
have danced with ease. Mrs Money keeps 
seven Jersey cows, from which she superin- 
tends the making each week of some of the 
best butter made in Mississippi. For her uses 
are five horses and a well-stocked barnyard of 
chickens, geese and turkeys. All of the meat 
eaten by the household is raised on the place. 
When this farm of 60 acres was first purchased 
it was about as unpromising a piece of land 
as could well be imagined, and Mrs Money 
about as inexperienced a ‘‘farmer’’ as was 
to be met in all the south. As she pleasantly 
tells the story, her knowledge of farming was 
gained not only by judicious reading on the 
subject and practical application of seientific 
principles, but by running out into the road 
from time to time to question passing farmers 
upon the proper time to plant crops and till 
the land. Now there are six acres in or- 
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chards, in which are grown almonds, pecan 
nuts, olives, pears, and small fruits generally. 
What was originally a clay bank directly fac- 
ing the house on a hillside, now blooms with 
700 rosebushes, all planted and cared for by 
the senator’s wife. This rose garden covers 
30 acres, the greater portion of all the work 
of which was personally done by the proud 
mistress of the place. On the senator’s Mis- 
sissippi plantation of 2000 acres on the Mis- 
sissippi delta are raised cotton, corn and cattle, 
while a portion of it is finely timbered. The 
erroneous statement that Senator Money had 
game preserves on his plantation arose from 
the fact that all about his property is what 
might be termed primeval forest. This 
abounds in bear, panthers, deer, and last but 
by no means least, snakes of the most venom- 
ous description. There is tine fishing, too, in 
the lakes of the immediate vicinity. Senator 
Money some ten years since shot two immense 
panthers, the skins of which are now in his 
southern home. ‘Three years ago one of the 
men on the place killed another fine panther, 
while the killing of bears is of common oc- 
currence. 

Senator and Mrs Money have five children. 
Their oldest daughter is the wife of Mr W. 8. 
Hill of Winona, Miss, and their youngest 
daughter, Miss Lillian, was married several 
weeks since in Washington to Mr Beverly 
Allen Read, nephew of Judge Culberson. 
The latter couple will make their future home 
in Dallas, Tex, where Mr Read practices law. 
The oldest son is assistant United States at- 
torney in New Mexico, and the youngest isa 
lawyer, at present with his parents recuperat- 
ing from an attack of fever contracted in 
Honduras. 


Who Rides May Read. 


KERSTETTER.- 








One of the greatest difficulties a female 
bicyclist has to encounter is the proper fashion 
of getting on and off her wheel. Ten women 
out of 12 learn to mount from acurbstone, and 
after that difticulty has been overcome, they 
go off serenely for a long ride over country 
roads, innocent of sidewalks and curbstones. 
Then the tales we hear of the trials of dis- 
mounted riders are heart-rending. They tell 
of how they had to jump off because of a 
bit of bad road, a hill, or saddle weariness, 
and their tired feeling was grown greater be- 
fore they could mount again. Sometimes it is 
a walk of miles before a bit of sloping bank, 
a rock or a plank comes into sight from which 
they can jump into the saddle, and home 
they go, sadder but wiser women, content to 
pedal about the streets near home until they 
can mount properly. 

And how to mount properly: Hold the 
handles lightly, bringing all the pressure to 
bear on the palms. Place the pedal halfway 
over the center, and then put the right foot 
firmly upon it, with the wheel slightly inclin- 
ed toward you. Draw it back a little to get 
the proper purchase, push it gently forward, 
and bear down upon the pedal, which will 
start the inside pedal revolving. Don’t be in 
a hurry about getting seated. By the time the 
outside pedal has described the circle and is 
down, you can get on easily and have plenty 
of time to arrange your skirts before the outer 
pedal comes up to meet your foot again. 

Don’t ever ride your wheel when the 
cranks have become loose. Either have a 
new key fitted or have the old one tightened. 
If you don’t. next day you will find yourself 
in plasters of vinegar and brown paper. 

If you are buying a second-hand machine; 
don’t judge of its capacity by riding over a 
level road. Be sure that it is a good hill climb- 
er. Many wheels run beautifully on a flat 
surface, while owing to their lack of rigidity 
it is like pushing a balky elephant to run 
them up a hill. 

Miss Frances Willard never concludes one 
of her temperance lectures nowadays without 
advising her audience, especially the women 
among them, to ride a wheel. ‘‘The healthy, 
happy man or woman,’’ so she says, ‘‘ will not 
take to drink, and every cyclist is healthy 
and happy.’’ 

Don’t go off for a _ before-breakfast ride. 
One woman out of ten may tell you it is a 
great thing. But the other nine won’t. 


AND DAUGHTERS 
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They’ve.found they are not built for such a 
strain. One of the most enthusiastic, bloom- 
ing wheelwomen I ever knew told me she got 
up fine summer mornings at 5.30, took a luke- 
warm bath, got into her cycling costume, ate 
a good hearty breakfast,and at 6.30 was off for 
a12-mile spin. Then she went to work at 
8.30 and accumulated a stock of health and 
hearty good spirits which made her feel 10 
years younger. 








-Young at Fifty. — 


HOW A _ METHODIST MINISTER 
CARRIES HIS YEARS. 


Rev William Young, of Oswego, Tells a Reporter 
His Secret of Good Health.—Will Surely Benefit 
Everyone Who Follows His Advice. 

From the Times, Oswego, N. Y. 

Probably no man is better known or more high- 
ly respected in Oswego, N Y, than Rev William 
Young of the Methodist church. Mr Young has 
not a conference appointment, but holds a re- 
sponsible position with the Oswego City savings 
bank, where he has been a trusty employe for the 
past twenty years. 

In the spring of 1894 Mr Young looked as if his 
time on earth was limited and that he would be 
laid at rest with the great majority before snow 
covered the ground. But, instead of failing as 
was predicted, he soon gained a more healthy 
look and appeared stronger. As the months went 
by this improvement continued, until now he is 
as rugged and apparently as healthy as a young 
man of thirty, although his gray locks denote a 
more advanced age. A Times reporter, determin- 
ed to find out what had made this great, and it 
might be said phenomenal change, called upon 
Mr Young at the bank and put the question direct 
and received the following reply: 

‘In truth, lam a changed man, and I owe my 
present good health to Dr Williams’ Pink Pills. 
In the spring of 1894 I was all run down and had 
commenced to think that my time had come, I 
had to be prescribed for by physicians, and al- 
though I received temporary relief, the same old 
trouble came back again and I was worse than 
before. I had no strength or appetite, and phys- 
ically I was in a miserable condition. After my 
work I would go home, but the general lassitude 
which hung over me left me without any ambi- 
tion, and when F would go to the ‘table to eat, my 
appetite failed me and I would have to leave 
without taking hardly any nourishment. My kid- 
neys were also badly affected, and I was in utter 
despair. One day, here at the bank, I happened 
to pick up one of the local papers, and my eye 
fellon an advertisement of Dr Williams’ Pink 
Pills. The advertisement gave a description of 4 
man who, afflicted as I then was, had been cured 
by using Dr Williams’ Pink Pills. I was not a 
believer in that kind of doctoring, but concluded 
as a last resort to try a box of the pills, making 
up my mind that if they did not help me I cer- 
tainly would not be injured ona. Going to a drug 
store, I purchased a box of Dr Williams’ Pink 
Pills and commenced taking them according to 
directions. Very soon after, I began to feel better 
and I saw I had made no mistake in trying the 
pills, and before the first box was emptied I felt 
so much improved that I immediately purchased 
another. I had taken seven boxes of the pills, 
and at the end of last summer I felt I was _ entire- 
ly cured and discontinued their use, but always 
keep a box handy if occasion requires. I am now 
entirely cured. The lassitude has left me, my 
——— are all right and my ey ores you 
should see me at the table. am anew man 
again, and instead of feeling like a man of fifty, 
which is my age, I feel like a youngster of twenty, 
and I give Dr Williams’ Pink Pills the full credit 
for this great change. Ihave recommended these 
pills to several of my neighbors and acquaint- 
ances, who have been relieved of their com- 
plaints.”’ 

William Young, being duly sworn, deposes and 
says he is the gentleman referred to in the above 
interview, and it is true in every respect. 

. William Young. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 25th 
day of May, 1895. 

Bernard Gallagher, Notary Public. 

Dr Williams’ Pink Pills contain all the elements 
necessary to give new life and richness to the 
blood and restore shattered nerves. They are for 
sale by all druggists, or may be had by mail from 
Dr Williams’ medicine company, Schenectady, 
N Y, for 50 cents per box, or six boxes for $2.50. 


A DA —We wish to employ a few 
bright MEN and WOMEN 
with a little enterprise, to 

sell Climax Dish Washers and Self- 
heating Flatirons. %10 A DAY for the right par- 
ties. One agent cleared $20 every day for six months, 
Permanent position in town. city or country. A good 
chance. Address CLIMAX MFG. CO., Columbus, O. 











